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LYMAN ABBOTT, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, 


The attention of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union this week is specially called to 
the Editoriat on the Copyrigh! question, sup- 
plemented by an expression of opinion from 
anumber of leading clergymen; and to the 
article on the Brahmo Somaj of India, by 
P. C. Mozoomdar, who becomes by the death 
of Chunder Sen the head of this great move- 
ment, 


Errors 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE dynamite fiend is still busy. We fear that he 
will not arouse the American conscience till he has 
succeeded in perpetrating a wholesale massacre. His 
latest attempt was to blow up simultaneously three 
of the largest and most central railway stations in 


London—at Victoria, Paddington, and Charing Cross. 


The attempt was a failure. Investigation since shows 
conclusively the American origin of the plots. In 
both Paddington and Charing Cross ‘‘ the officia's 
found American valises, made of American leather 
cloth, containing cakes of American dynamite called 
Atlas powder, nearly a hundred pounds altogether, of 
a kind never made in and never imported into Eng- 


jand for any commercial or industrial purpose—the 


same which had previously been used in the explo- 
sions in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. They 
found also American detonators and American pistols, 
to be fired by American clockwork of American pat- 
tern and American manufacture. One vyalise con- 
tained an American newspaper dated the 6th of 
February.” So says the New York ‘“ Tribune ” Eng- 
lish correspondent in his account of the matter. No 
wonder that English public sentiment is aroused 
and the English press call the American Govern- 
ment to account for its inaction and its seeming 
apathy. 


But what can our Government do? American 
politicians are doubtless afraid of the Irish vote ; 
but the Irish vote in America would not justify nor 
condone wholesale massacre, nor defeat vigorous 
measures to prevent or to punish it. Every Irish 
Convention has condemned it. We cannot prevent 
the exportation of dynamite in American valises 
unless we subject all outgoing baggage to espionage ; 
and it is far easier for England to make her custom- 
house examination of incoming baggage more thor- 
ough than for us to create a new examination on this 
side of the water. If our extradition treaty does not 
provide for the surrender of any one who has at- 
tempted assassination on English soil, England has 
only to propose an amendment ; American sentiment 
would demand it, in the interests of civilization. 
Our present laws are probably quite adequate to 
punish any one conspiring in America for wholesale 
murder in England, if we could find out who he is. 
There are only two measures which seem to be prac- 
ticable to-day : one a law forbidding all manufacture 
of dynamite, under severe penalties, except by 
licensed manufacturers ; which probably must be by 
State legislation, and therefore not possible to be 
reached instantly ; the other, a law forbidding its 
transportation between the States or its export, ex- 
cept in packages plainly marked—a law which could 
be passed by Congress. Certainly some statesman at 
Washington ought to take up this matter, and pro- 
pose whatever measures are practicable to reduce the 
dangers from the dynamite fiend to a minimum, and 
to make the chances of his arrest and condign pun- 
ishment as large as possible. The matter deserves 
the President’s attention, and a special message from 
him. The dynamite fiend is the enemy, not espe- 
cially of England, but of civilization and of human- 
ity. 

The English have won a substantial victory in 
Egypt. On Friday of last week General Graham, 
with an army of about 4,000 men, met a large force 
of rebels near Trinikat, on the Red Sea, and after a 
battle which lated all day, and was bitterly eon- 
tested at every point, routed his enemies, the rebels 
leaving more than a thousand dead on the field. 
The engagement took place on the road to Teb. 
The rebels were intrenched in earthworks which 
they had thrown up a few miles from the city. The 
English troops, with the Highlanders leading the 
way, advanced silently under a heavy fire until with- 
in a short distance of the Soudanese, when the order 
was given to open fire. The English troops moved 
quickly forward, and carried the earthworks by storm. 
The Soudanese fought with the fury of desperation, 
throwing themselves upon the ground in front of 
the cavalry and spearing the horses as they dashed 
over them. The English loss was comphratively 
light, but the resolution and courage of the rebels in- 
dicate that the.reconquest of the Soudan will be no 
light matter. On Saturday General Graham entered 
Tokar at noon, the 4,000 rebels who occupied the 
town having already retreated. Only seventy men 
were found in the garrison, and these were half 
starved. Baker Pasha was dangerously wounded 
in the engagement on Friday. General Graham 
proposes to march on Tamanieb, where he will 
convoke the friendly Sheiks, and make arrange- 


ments to keep the road open between Berber and 
Suakim. 


In the United States the franchise is treated asa 
right, in Great Britain as a privilege ; in America it 
belongs to manhood, in Great Britain to a class. 
This class has been steadily and by successive acts 
of Parliament extended, until now in the towns 
it includes all householders and all tenants who pay 
$50 rent a year ; substantially, therefore, the whole 
industrious, laboring class. In the country the same 
class has been excluded. Mr. Gladstone's bill for the 
extension of the franchise does not change the 
radical basis of suffrage ; it does not establish man- 
hood suffrage ; it does not change it from a privilege 
to aright ; but it does put suffrage in the country 
on the same basis and extend it to- the same 
class as in the city, by two clauses, one 
giving the right to all persons who pay $50 rent, 
though for garden or land without buildings thereon ; 
the other, by what is known as the ‘“ service clause,” 
extending it to residents who neither own property 
nor pay rent, but who work on the land, such as farm 
laborers, gardeners, game-keepers, etc. The bill is 
another testimony to the high character of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statesmanship. The farmers and their ten- 
ants are almost uniformly Tories, and this bill will 
add thousands to the Tory vote in England. But it 
is equity and justice ; and it is proposed regardless 
of the very serious dangers which it menaces to the 
Liberal party. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold made his final appearance on 
a platform in this country on Saturday evening of 
last week, and marked his farewell by the gracious 
act of sending four hundred invitations to his lecture 
on ‘‘ Literature and Science” to be distributed 
among the public schools of the city. After all de- 
ductions have been made, Mr. Arnold’s work in litera- 
ture remains one of lasting value, and it is greatly to 
the credit of this country that his welcome has been 
not only so genuine, but so intelligent. He has found, 
and he has not concealed his own surprise at the fact. 
that his audiences were already familiar with his at- 
titude and with the lessons which he is endeavoring 
to teach by the aid of the most exquisite literary art 
of the time ; if they have not agreed with him, ani! 
on some points they certainly have not. they have 
listened to him with attention and have treated him 
with the courtesy due to his parentage, his character. 
and his eminent ability. Whatever he may have to 
say of us, we have been glad to see him and to liste:: 
to him, and we shall be glad to remember him a-~ 
one whose aim has been to utter, not the thing- 
which are agreeable, but the things which are true. 
Such men are rare in every generation, and in thi- 
age, when there are so many counterfeits of honest 
thinking, they are greatly to be honored. 


The Prohibition amendment is practically defeated 
in the New York Assembly. The friends of high 
license are sanguine of the passage of a Dill raising 
the license to $500.——The Boston Police Commis- 
sioners have decided to raise the price of liquor 
licenses in that city. Thanks to the work of the 
Law-and-Order League. Prohibition has been 
adopted by the Iowa Assembly, and is said to be 
sure of a majority in the Senate. ——Governor Cleve- 
land has signed the bill practically abolishing the 
contract system in the prisons of the State, and 
vetoed the bill extending the term of the Commission 
appointed to examine the effects of convict labor un- 
der the contract system.——It is reported that a call 


will shortly be issued for a convention of all men in 


favor of Tariff Reform, Civil Service Reform, and 
no more Silver Coinage, to organize a new Liberal 
party and nominate a President and Vice-President. 
The Boston ‘‘ Herald” and the ‘“‘ Springfield Republi- 
can” are eited as sponsors. They are influential 
ones.——Mr. Randall threatens to ‘‘ bolt” if the 
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Democratic caucus in Washington adopts Mr. Morri- 
son’s tariff reform bill. It looks as though he*Would 
have a chance.——The two most prominent ¢andi- 
dates to-day for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent are B. F. Butler, representing communism, and 
Senator Payne, of Ohio, representing monopoly. 


AN ACT OF SIMPLE JUSTICE. 


HE letters which we print herewith from half a 
score or so of clergymen on the subject of 
International Copyright are significant. They show 
that the American conscience is beginning to wake 
up. It is sometimes a sound sleeper; but when it 
does awaken no lullaby can put it to sleep again. The 
demand for what Dr. William R. Williams calls *‘an 
installment of Right and simple Justice” will never 
grow less. Our members of Congress will do well to 
listen to it. The man who puts himself on the side of 
wrong and injustice in American politics always finds 
himself on the wrong side before the people are through 
with the issue. Into the discussion of the details of 
the Dorsheimer bill now before Congress we do not 
here enter. We simply interpret the demand of the 
American people for ‘‘ Right and simple Justice.” 
So long as that is in dispute argument about methods 
isout of place. When once that is granted, time 
and experience will adjust details and correct errors. 
Qur first duty is to determine that we will do justice. 
That decided, we wil: consider how it will best be 
done. 

1. An act of International Copyright is an act of 
‘‘long delayed equity.” There is no argument for 
National Copyright that does not equally apply to 
International Copyright. There is no answer to Dr. 
William M. Taylor’s moral apothegm : ‘‘ If an author 
has a right anywhere to property in his works, he has 
that right everywhere.” It is true the right is pecul- 
iar. It differs radically from the gardener's right to 
his potato. The gardener sells me his potato, and it 
is mine; to cut up into seed potato and sell, if I 
will. The author sells me his book, and it is mine to 
read, lend, sell, but not to reproduce. The gardener 
sells me his potato, and reserves no right in it; the 
author sells me his book, and reserves a very impor- 
tant right in it—the right of reproduction. I buy a 
legal opinion of a lawyer, pay $100 for it, and it 
is his no longer, but mine, to print and publish, if I 
will. I buy a book of an author, and pay $1 for it, 
and it is still his; mine to use, his to print and pub- 
lish. The property right in ideas is different from 
the property right in things; but it is no less sacred 
on that account. Every civilized nation defends it. 
The common law recognizes it. No nation has a 
literature without it. To deny it is barbarism. To 
deny it to others is the injustice of barbarism. 

And it is as unjust to our own authors as to the 
foreign author. It brings them into competition with 
stolen goods. It requires them to produce a litera- 
ture of so much higher market value than foreign 
literature that the publisher can afford to pay them 
for wares rather than to take them from abroad with- 
out compensation. Mr. Hale shows clearly the op- 
eration of this injustice ; the present state of Ameri- 
can literature shows its effect. In periodical litera- 
ture we lead the world. There are no magazines that 
compare with the American magazines. In books we 
are yet acolony. Magazines and newspapers are not 
literature. Our barbaric selfishness is destroying 
an literature. 

The just is the politic. To do right is to do 
Dah: Legislators who hesitate to do this act of 
simple justice are politicians, not statesmen. Litera- 
ture is cheap in America not because we steal it. It 
is cheap because America is a democracy ; a land of 
public schools; of home libraries; of universal 
readers. Books, even when we steal them, are not as 
cheap as magazines which we produce ourselves. 
The cheapest reprints are expensive when compared 
with ** Harper’s” and the ‘‘ Century.” The democracy 
of learniug is already creating a new market in Eng- 
land, and producing a new form of literature there. 
Macmillais have published what we may call a 
Franklin Square Library edition of ‘‘ Tom Brown.” 
Books are expensive when editions are small ; cheap 
when editions are large. If it were not so, it would 
make no difference. Answer who can Washington 
Gladden’s caustic reply to the proposition to keep 
books cheap by refusing to pay the author for them : 
‘If knowledge can only be cheapened by stealing it, 
let knowledge be dear.” 

3. As to methods, we have here only to echo the 
demand of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Hale. We need no 
treaty. ‘‘ Whether other countries will give copy- 


right to American authors or not, we ought to grant. 
it to their authors.” It is always better to suffer 
injustice than to do it, The best way to righten 
wrong in another is to righten wrong in one’s self. 
This could be done by a bill even simpler than the 


Dorsheimer bill. It could be done by an addition to 
our present copyright laws which should embody 
the principle which Edward Everett Hale has so ad- 
mirably laid down: ‘‘ Treat an English writer just as 
you treat an American writer.” The Dorsheimer 
bill is a step in the right direction. 
take two steps, so much the better. But the domi- 
nant party will perpetuate both a political blunder 
and a legislative crime if it refuses to take any step. 
The voices of the clergymen who speak through 
our columns this week are the voices of the intelli- 
gent conscience of America. That conscience is a 
dangerous enemy for any politician to arouse. They 
are the voices of the prophets; and the prophets’ 
voices are worthy of heed—even in Washington. 


- 


[From the Rev. Joun Hai, D.D., New York. | ? 


If it be shown that the proposed International Copyright 
plan is in the main just, or as nearly so as can be arranged, 
or even a great advance toward justice over the present 
methods, I do not see why the nation should hesitate to em- 
body it in law. J. HAL. 


[From the Right Rey. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Assistant 
Bishop of New York. | 


As a member of the Copyright Commission, I need hardly 
say that I am in hearty sympathy with the bill to which 
your note refers. It is an act of simple justice to those 
whose rights it aims to protect, and it would seem to have 
been drawn with so much wisdom and fairness as to have 
already won the wide approval of publishers as well as 
authors. H. C. Porrer. 


[From the Rev. R. D.D., New York.] 


Authors have unquestionably done service, and often as the 
result of long and exhausting labor. The laborer is worthy of 
fit recompense. Both publishers and readers are their 
debtors, as‘far as the writer s work has had worth and been of 
use. To Milton and to Bunyan, in themselves and in their 
kindred after them, society has never paid a tithe of the 
moneyed gains that book-publishers have obtained, or of the 
moral benefit that book-buyers have derived, from ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”? and the “ Prilgrim’s Progress.’’ The tendency of 
public opinion is moreand more to recognize and enforce the 
claims of authors, asof inventors. Thecomity of nations and 
the fraternity of all Christian peoples favor such interna- 
tional copyright as can be made effective. The measure 
before Congress may need some changes. But, in its present 
initial shape, it would, if adopted, bean installment of Right 
and of simple Justice that trial and experience would enable 
those who come after us to make more perfect. 

WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS. 


[From the Rev. M. Tay or, D.D., New York. ] 


In my view there is but one side to the question of inter- 
national copyright. If an author has aright anywhere to 
property in his works, he has thatright everywhere. Sucha 
right I believe he has; and for the same reason that the 
farmer has aright to the grain which he reaps {trom the 
fields which he has been cultivating. Property is property 
everywhere, and to take it away without the consent and 
compensation of the owner is theft. Therefore, no country 
can afford to sanction such a procedure, and whether other 
countries will give copyright to American authors or not we 
ought to grant it to their authors. If an example has to be 
set, let us have the honor of setting it, for it is always right 
to do right. My only fault with th: present bill is that it 
does not go far enough, but I am glad that it goes even so 
far as it does. Wma. M. Tayvor. 


[From the Rev. RoBERT COLLYER, New York. | 


1 have felt sure that the bill would go right through be- 
cause it is so fair and moderate in its demands for simple 
justice to those who write books on both sides of the water, 
and also because I believe that our Senate and Congress are 
ready now to do the square thing, as we say, all round. I 
still believe they will do this, and pass the bill in its in- 
tegrity. I am sure every fair-minded man will vote for it, 
and every man who wants to see our native-born books 
grow eyer more excellent. Our authors have done well. 
We are proud of them, and glad for them ; they should have 
their rights allowed them for this reason ; and for this, that 
when we have an international copyright it will be also an 
international inspiration. ROBERT COLLYER. 


[From the Rev. HENRY WakD BEECHER, Brooklyn. | 


The want of an international copyright has justly been 
held as a moral delinquency, and well-nigh a crime against 
the noblest form of property—litevary property. Any law, 
even if faulty in detail, which recognizes the principle of the 
rights of property in the fruit of men’s brains, here or 
abroad, wil? be a too long delayed equity ; and the present 
attempt to establish it deserves the help of every honest 
man. HENRY BEECHER. 


[From the Rev. WasHINeTON GLAppeEN, D. D., Columbus, 
Ohio. | 

The righteousness that exalteth a nation is not promoted 
by literary piracy. It knowledge can only be cheapened by 
stealing it, let knowledge bedear. Intelligence that is gained 
at the expense of honesty and justice is dearly bought. The 
ethnic morality which makes the national boundary the 
limit of moral obligation, and which regards foréigners as 


If Congress can” 


haying no rights that we are bound to respeet, ought, by 
this time, to be obsolete. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


[From the Right Rev. Toomas M. Crark, D.D., Bishop of 
Rhode Island. } 


In reply to yours of the 24th instant, allow me to say that 
it is very difficult to see why the product of a man’s brains, 
as embodied in machinery, should be protected by law 
against the encroachment of thieves, both at home and 
abroad, and the product of his brain embodied in books left 

‘unprotected. Why shuuld it ‘be made a penal offense to 

appropriate to one’s use a piece of property in One market 

, which may be stolen with impunity in any other locality ” 
‘Tuomas M. CLarK. 


{From the Rev. T. T. Munazn, North Adams, Mass. | 


The ablest argument against the proposed law that I have 
seen is that of President Bascom in a recent issue of the 
‘Springfield Republican.’’ It is based on the tendency of 
wealth to accumulate in a few hands, and contends that of 
every ten dollars redistributed by the new law it would be . 
better that nine should remain where they now are. ‘To this 
it may be said that a congress of English and American au- 
thors, in which full confessions were made, would reveal the 
fact that tbey are not only poorly paid, but so poorly that 
there is no such a thing as a distinct profession Or class of 
authors—the author being in 99 cases out of 100 somethiny 
besides an author, and getting his living from that other 
source. So long as there are not ten nor five American au- 
thors who, from the first, have earned a living by autbor- 
ship, there is small danger of an undue accumulation of 
capital in their hands. Books are the cheapest things 
bought and sold. It seems tome a plain dictate of common 
sense that a who can write a good book is no more than 
fairly paid if hé gets ten per cent. on its price in any market 
where it can be sold. Of the four parties concerned in the 
matter, viz., the author, the publisher, the book-seller, and 
the buyer, the first has the worst of the bargain and the last 
the best. The proposed law would be of marked service tuo 
the author, and impose a burden upon the buyer so slight as 
to be inappreciable. In the present condition of things, 
stating it roughly, the author starves and the buyer gets his 
books for next to nothing. T. T. MUNGER. 


[From the Rev. WiLi1AM F. WakkEN, D.D., President of 
Boston University. | 


If international law should study to protect in proportion 
to the need of protection, then surely it should, first of all, 
extend its egis over the one defenseless man against whom 
whole nations have united in a scheme of piracy—the author. 
Moreover, if any class of authors deserves the encourage- 
ment which justice at the hands of society can give, it is 
precisely that class whose creations are so valuabie that all 
enlightened nations desire to share in their possession. 

WILiiaM F, WARREN. 


[From the Rev. Epwarp Boston. | 


The difficulty of writing about copyright is very great. 
The moment we attempt a solution of the principle of 
absolute right we run against so many existing statutes 
and other institutions that action is well-nigh impussible. 

Not long since, in London, the gentleman whom I supposed 
best acquainted with the subject said to me that he could 
make a copyright treaty between England and America in 
half an hour but for the opposition, latent or open, of the 
large publishing interests which he described under the gen- 
eral title of ‘‘ Mudie’s Circulating Library.’’ On principle, 
no reason can be given why an author’s copyright should 
stop at the end of twenty-eight years. If he have any 
property in the book in the twenty-eighth year after its publi- 
cation, why should he cease to have any in the twenty- 
ninth? 

And we must not push too far the statement that Shake- 
speare’s property in ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ is the same as John Jones’s 
property in a potato which John Jones has planted and dug 
in his own garden. 

Woe is me if I preach not this gospel! .Shakespeare must 
write ‘‘ Hamlet,” and knows he must. He must write it, or 
he fails to do that which God sent him into the world to do, 
and he knows that. He must write it whether the govern- 
ment give him copyright for five years, or ten, or fora thou- 
sand. He knows that. The government knows it alsv. 
Everybody knows it, and all laws with reference to authors 
regard them asin some sort prophets who must utter the 
truth which is confided to them. 

This is the reason why all parallels between an author’s 
right of property and a manufacturer’s right to the article 
he makes break down. The author of genius is much more 
than a manufacturer. He is an inventor. And in God’s 
Forum he is considered as deserving because he is an in- 
ventor, besides what he deserves as a manufacturer. 

In the case of copyright in America, national considera- 
tions add to the complication. A nation must be able to print 
its own books, else it ceases to be a nation. It must be 
able to print and to print well, just as it must be able, within 
its own borders, to make the best cannon, the best powder, 
the best percussion caps, the best torpedoes, the best steel 
cruisers, that are made in the world. When for forty years 
after 1783 England furnished America with most of her books, 
and taught her children, for instance, that Charles the First 
was asaint and Cromwell a villain, that all monarchists were 
gentlemen and all republicans were blackguards, and that 
bullfinches and robin redbreasts sang in their meadows and 
woods, America was little more than a sulking colony of 
England. It was a dependency of England. In such de 
pendency such men as Washington Irving, Al-xander Ever- 
ett, and Joel Barlow, sturdy Americans, were forced to 
print and publish their books in London. This must not be, 
and there must be no copyright law which gives the English 
author any opportunity to print what the publishers and 


printers are apt to call ‘his stuff,’’ to any greater advan- 
tage in America than the American author has. 
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Just now he has a greater advantage. Not in matter of 
money, for there his chance, though not very bad, is not very 
good. But so far as influence goes, the most monarchical 
and aristocratic book ever written by an English Tory or 
Copperhead—the two words mean much the same—has a 
better chance for circulation in America than the brightest 
view of the same subject from an American point of view, if 
written by an American author. For instance, if Mr. Any- 
body in England made a collection of poems all singing the 
right divine of kings, and all teaching that ‘‘ the People are 
cursed,’’ this collection could be and would be put on the 
American market at a considerably lower price than Mr. 
Emerson’s “ Parnassus,”’ where the poetry of freemen has 
the chance which a poet and a freeman gives it. 

As the matter stands, the American authcr in his own 
land is heavily handicapped. You have only to go into any 
good book-shop and ask the price of Mr. Howell’s, Mr. Emer- 
- son’s, and Mr. James's books, and then compare this with 
the price of Mr. Disraeli’s, Mr. Carlyle’s, and Mr.-Dickens’s, 
and you will see that the American book and any certainty 
that it will proclaim American ideas are at much higher 
’ prices than the English book and the probability that it will 
contain English ideas. This should not be. If such a dis- 
tinction were made in newspapers, it would not last a day. 
If the postage on English newspapers were less than the 
postage on American newspapers, we should have a revolu- 
tion in twenty-three hours. 

The English author must have just the same privilege as 
the American author. To say this does not commit us to 
the untrue statement that the present copyright law is the 
proper law for the American author. The English author 
must have just the same rights as the American author, no 
more and no less. He must not duplicate his stereotype 
plates in England, and send one set over here, so as to print 
at half what the American author pays for type-setting. 
He must take his copyright in America the day he takes it 
in England; and if one copy of his English book appears on 
the American market before the American edition is pub- 
lished, his copyright must be forfeit. There is no reason 
why he should try the market in advance, when the Amer- 
ican author has not that privilege. : 

Treat an English writer just as you treat an Americans 
writer, and do not give him any longer the privilege you 
now give him in proclaiming such gospel as he has. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


PRISON: ARD—— 7 
‘There are in every county in England large public 
schools, maintained at the expense of the county, for the 
encouragement of profligacy and vice, and for providing a 
proper succession of law-breakers, profligates, and thieves. 
They are schools, too, conducted without the smallest degree 
of partiality or favor; there being no man (however mean 
iis birth or obscure his situation) who may not easily pro- 
eure admission to them. The moment any young person 
svinces the slightest propensity to these pursuits, he is pro- 
vided with food, clothing, and lodging, and put to his studies 
“ander the most accomplished thieves and cut-throats the 
sounty can supply. There is not, to be sure, a formal 
arrangement of lectures, after the manner of our univer- 
sities ; but the petty-larcenous stripling, being left destitute 
of every species of employment, and locked up with accom- 
plished villains as idle as himself, listens to their pleasant 
narration of successful crimes, and pants for the hour of 
freedom, that he may begin the same bold and interesting 
career.”’ 
HIS description by Sydney Smith, written in 1821, 
of the then condition of the county jails of Eng- 
land, is, after over sixty years, substantially a correct 
picture of the county jails of our own country ; at least 
of our own State. In the county jails are lodged 
old and young, witnesses detained guilty of no 
crime, boys under sentence for robbing an orchard 
or a hen-roost, and felons of various degrees of crim- 
inality awaiting trial. There is no attempt at separa- 
tion, except of the sexes, and that is a recent innova- 
tion. There is no employment; and in many of the 
jails there is an utter disregard of every sanitary 
law ; the food is poor, drainage is frequently not 
attempted, the accumulation of filth is intolerable, and 
the poisoned air is left unchanged by art of man—air 
that would be absolutely deadly but for the mercies 
of nature. 

We have, indeed, made some progress in prison re- 
form ; it would be disheartening if all the agitation 
of prison reforgmers had produced no improvement. 
It would be difficult to find, certainly in any Northern 
State, a county jail as bad as the Newgate prison of 
1784,.in Connecticut, as described by Mr. McMasters 
in his-‘‘ History of the United States.” ‘‘ This den was 
in an- old washed-out copper mine in the hill near 
Granby.: The only entrance to it was by means of a 
ladder down a shaft which led to the caverns under. 
ground. There, in little pens of wood, from thirty to 
one hundred culprits were immured, their feet made 
fast te iron bars, and their necks chained to beams in 
the roof. The darkness was intense; the caves 
reeked with filth ; vermin abounded ; water trickled 
from the roof and oozed from the sides of the cav- 
erns ; huge masses of earth were perpetually falling 
oif. Inthe dampness and the filth the clothing of 
the prisoners grew moldy and rotted away, and 


their limbs became stiff with rheumatism.” But this 
prison was even then the worst in the country ; and 
we have only ameliorated, we have not abolished, the 
abuses which this frightful picture typifies. 

The root of all prison abuses is a systematic and 
purposeful, yet we trust partially thoughtless, dis- 
regard of the only legitimate objects of prison dis- 
cipline. The avowed object of the prison is twofold : 
to protect the innocent ; and to reform the criminal— 
justice toward the one, and mercy toward the other. 
The real object is to make money. Prisons are 
legitimate only on the ground that they are necessary 
to the self-preservation of society. In fact, they are 
administered for pecuniary profit. 

The county jail in this State—we cannot speak for 
other States—is a boarding-house, maintained at public 
expense for the private gain of the boarding-house 
keeper. The boarders are committed by the magis- 
trate. The board bill is paid out of the public 
treasury. The boarders are supported in idleness. The 
boarding-house keeper is the sheriff. who is paid so 
much a head for his: guests, and makes what he can 
in addition by extras and perquisites. The result is 
that the sheriff's office is one of the most profitable in 
the gift of the primary. Thescramble for it is tierce. It 
is won by the shrewdest, the most useful, often by the 
most unscrupulous, politician. The complaints of his 
boarders are not listened to by the public, who are 
too indifferent to the sufferings even of the inno- 
cent: nor by the boarding-house keeper. for they 
cannot leave his bed and board, however dissatisfied 
they may be with the accommodations. The sheriff 
should be paid by salary, not by fees; he should have 
the custody but not the keeping of his prisoners ; 
they should not be paid for at so much a head; the 
county jail should not be a boarding-house ; its 
actual, not its estimated, expenses should be paid out 
of the public treasury; and the steward should be 
held to a rigid accountability for every cent expended. 

While our county jails are boarding-houses kept for 
private profit, our State prisons and penitentiaries are 
manufacturing establishments kept for public profit. 
Inasmuch as men cannot work well in bad air, with 
bad food, and in ill-health, the grosser evils of our 
county jails are not seen in our great prisons. But 
other evils take their place. The highest ambition 
of our State officials is to make our prisons self-sup- 
porting ; the highest encomium that can be paid to 
any administration is that it has succeeded. We 
might as well attempt to make our police system self- 
supporting by quartering the men on the districts they 
are protecting. Under this system, Sing Sing, which 


is near the markets, is erowded to excess, one hundred. 


and eighty men being doubled up, two in a cell three 
feet four inches by seven feet ; while the new prison at 
Clinton, built at a cost of some $300,000, stands 
empty, because it is too remote from the markets 
to be a favorable manufacturing center. Under 
this system no prisoner is ever trained in the 
arts of individual industry; he is set to do one 
thing, and only one, and comes out of his prison 
as ignorant and as incapable as he went in. Honest 
artisans will not work with him; the great factories 
cannot receive him if they would; he has acquired 
no skill in individual industry ; and want drives him 
back to crime again, whether he will orno. When 
last Fall the people of this State were asked whether 
the prison contract system should be abolished, 
scarcely a paper in the State even suggested that 
prisons were not intended to be money-making insti- 
tutions. Scarcely a paper in the State, so far as our 
observation extended, echoed the demand of The 
Christian Union that they should be organized to 


make and to save men, not to make and to save 


money. 
If the object of our prison system is to protect the 
community from the criminal classes, it is a lament- 
able failure. In spite of it, that class numbers not 
less than sixty thousand in the State of New York. 
One in every seventy ot the population is in jail, has 
been in jail, or is on the road to jail. If its object is 
the reformation of the offenders, it isa failure. Two- 
thirds of all our prisoners are in prison for a second or 
third offense. That is, we have made one or more at- 
tempts at their reformation, and have failed. That 
the failures are needless is evident ; for in Belgium, 
where the prisons are administered for justice, not 
for money, the percentage of old offenders in the 
jails is less than one-fifth. That this difference is due 
to method, nos to character of population, is evident ; 
for in the Elmira Reformatory in this State, the one 
penal institution which is administered for reform, 
not for profit, eighty-four per cent. of its discharged 
convicts give evidence of permanent reformation. 


Last week in New York City two conferences were 
held on the subject of prison reform: one a confer- 
ence of ministers, whose influence was invoked to 
awaken the public conscience to demand reform : the 
other a conference of specialists, convened to discuss 
the methods by which reforms should be effected. In 
this column we can only point a finger to the abuses, 
and call attention to them. Those of our readers 
who want to know more will do well to write for in- 
formation to W. M. F. Round, Bible House, New York 
City, Secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York. The ministers in their conference gave this 
Association a hearty indorsement. It was well de- 
served. They recommended the churches of the State 
to set apart one Sunday in the year as Prisoners’ Sun- 
day, to consider those that are in bonds as bound 
with them. It is difficult to conceive an object more 
fitting for Sunday thought, or one nearer to the heart 
of God, than the redemption of the criminal from 
his crime. 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 


E print on another page the report of the 
Congregational Creed Commission. For 
the information of our non-Congregational readers 
it should be stated that this report carries with it the 
authority that there is in the reasonableness of the 
statement and the character of the men who have 
signed it—just this, no more. The Congregational 
National Council, three years ago last Fall,appointed a 
committee to constitute a Commission of twenty-five 
gentlemen, representing both different sections of 
the country and different schools in theology, to pre- 
pare and publish, for the convenience of the churches, 
a statement of the doctrines of the Gospel. This 
statement was not to be reported back to the Council 
for any Official adoption. It isa statement, not of 
what men musi believe in order to be good Congre- 
gationalists, but of what, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, Congregationalists actually do believe. It is 
history, not law. It is signed by twenty-two of the 
twenty-five. Dr Goodwin, of Chicago, has not been 
able to attend the meetings of the Commission, and 
resigned some time since ; his place was not filled. Dr. 
Karr. of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Alden, of the American Board. declined to sign ; not 
because of any objectionable statements in the creed, 
but because it did not state some things which, in their 
judgment, required statement. Like all creeds, it 
is a compromise ; it contains some things which some 
would have omitted, and omits some things which 
others would have inserted ; but it expresses, and we 
doubt not truthfully, the substantial accord of all 
parties in the Congregational denomination, from the 
disciples of John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards to 
those of Horace Bushnell, in the great truths of redemp- 
tion. Itisa witness that the theological debates which 
fill so large a space in newspaper and platform discus- 
sions—happily not any longer in pulpit ministrations— 
are discussions about doubtful theories, and on minor 
points. On the great essential truths of God’s per- 
sonality and providence, Christ's divine character 
and mission, the fall and sinfulness of the race, the 
forgiveness of sins through the sacrifice of a suffering 
Messiah, the inspiration and spiritual authority of 
the Bible, the value and sacraments of the church, 
and the final judgment with its awful awards of life 
and death everlasting, this statement of doctrine 
speaks with no ambiguous utterance. Of nice 
discriminations between substance and_ essence 
in the Godhead, of psychological philosophies 
of the inearnate Son of God, of interpreta- 
tions of the organic connection between the 
father of the race and his descendants, of philo- 
sophical interpretations of the why and wherefore of 
the atonement, of the nature and methods of God’s 
mysterious working on the spirits of the sacred 
writers, of the possibilities of grace in the future, and 
the nature of either its promised glory or its hopeless 
doom, it has nothing to say. It leaves every man in 
possession of his own theory, for it offers none of its 
own.. Our readers hardly need to be told that we 
think this silence eminently wise. Congregationalists 
are not agreed upon these points. Any attempt to 
put the theory of any school—old school, new 
school, or bran-new school—into a creed which 
purports to state the faith of Congregationalists 
would have been false to history. 

If any Congregationalists either hoped or feared a 
new contribution to theological science, this document 
will disappoint them. No such committee can, in the 
nature of the case, make a new contribution to science, 
It can only sift contributions that have been 
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made, test their value, and assign them a place. We ' are properly students. The attempt has recently been 


wish ourselves, indeed, that the creed had departed 
both in manner and form more radically from the 
creeds of the past. Like those, it is analyt- 
ical, intellectual, definitive. Except the open- 
ing article, which is borrowed from_ the 
Nicene Creed, and the closing article, which is 
substantially a repetition of the Confession of Faith 
adopted by the Congregationalists some years ago at 
Plymouth Rock, there is no expression of feeling in 
this document. It is as unemotive as a geometrical 
formula. It is as passionless as Herbert Spencer or 
John Stuart Mill. We should have been glad to see a 
creed which was also a psalm ; a statement of faith 
rather than of doctrine ; of experience rather than of 
definition. Like all its predecessors, it begins with a 
statement of God, and goes on to build up a theology 
from that foundation. We should have been glad to 
have it begin with a statement of Christ, and build 
up from that foundation ; to have had it Christolog- 
ical rather than theological. But this Statement 
is reasonably conclusive that the Congregational 
churches are not yet ready for these changes ; that 
an experimental and Christo-centric theology is the 
theology of the future, not of the present. And this 
Statement is not prophecy, it is history ; we may al- 
most say it is journalism. It declares not what the 
ehurches must believe, nor what they once did be- 
lieve, nor what they will by and by believe, but what 
they do believe to-day. 

As such we welcome it, not for any novelty of 
statement or freshness of form, but forits orthodoxy, 
its simplicity, and its catholicity. It is in thorough 
accord with the great evangelical confessions ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, on the doctrine of the church it is in ac- 
cord with all of them. On that doctrine it is Congre- 
gational as against the Prelacy and the Episcopacy, 
and Pedo-Baptist as against the Immersionists. It is 
brief ; acolumn and a half instead of a volume; 
twelve articles in lieu of thirty-nine. It is catholic. 
The man who believes in the organic character of the 
race can accept it, whatever his theory of the fall ; 
the man who believes in the spiritual authority of the 
Bible can accept it, whatever his theory of inspiration ; 
the man who believes that the world is saved bya 
suffering and sacrificial Messiah can accept it, what- 
ever his theory of the atonement ; and the man who 
believes in the finality of the judgment can accept it, 
whatever opinion he may entertain respecting the 
possibility or impossibility of redemption between the 
grave and the end of the world. 

- This fuller statement of doctrine is accompanied by 
a brief and simple form recommended for the use of 
churches in the admission of members. This consists 
simply of an expression of Christian experience—con- 
fession of sin, acceptance of Christ, consecration to 
him—and the Apostle’s Creed. There is nothing in 
it which an intelligent child of ten or twelve could 
not understand. It opens the door of the fold to the 
lambs who have been too often barred out by theology. 
We hope to see it gradually accepted and adopted by 
all Congregational churches. Such acceptance and 
adoption would give to the denomination an appear- 
ance of unity which it now lacks. A common and 
simple confession, repeated every Commuhion Sab 
bath by all the Congregational churches of the land, 
would do more to bind them together in a closer fel- 
lowship than any changes in ecclesiastical machinery. 
For it would go far to encircle them all with that 
sweet spirit of love which the apostle weil describes 
as the ‘* bond of perfectness.” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HURSDAY I found Andover robed in snow, and the 
air filled with the falling flakes, I know not wither 
the whiteness of the scene was typical of nature’s sym- 
pathy with the ‘‘ Ncw Andover,” of which we hear so 


~ much, but I know that the Andover ladies are of the 


genuine King Lemuel type, who are “‘ not afraid of the 
snow,” some of them making their way to the chapel to 
hear Dr. Robert J. Nevin, rector of the American 
Church in Rome, lecture on the claims of the Roman 
Hierarchy. It was the fourth lecture of the course, and 
was a clear and interesting description of the politico- 
ecclesiastical system, which is a great machine, and of 
which the Pope is the driving-rod. Many of the 
citizens and the faculty, as well as the students, at- 
tend these lectures. <All is now harmonious and 
prosperous at the Seminary. The faculty are in 
good working trim, and excellent work is being done. 
Including the advanced class and resident licentiates, 
forty-two are pursuing courses of study in the institu- 
tion, Itshould be kept in mind that the resident licen- 
iates alitcnd lecturcs given to the advanced class, and 


made to cast slurs on the institution by comparing its 
numbers with other seminaries. But it should be kept in 
mind that Andover is virtually minus a class. As there 
were vacancies in both the exegetical chairs, the faculty 
gave notice in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” in the form of a 
paid advertisement, that they were not prepared to take 
a Junior Class in 1882. Yet some students came, and 
they were provided with instruction as best they could 
be in the circumstances. If any comparison—and any 
seems to me invidious—is to be instituted with other 
seminaries, it should be with the Junior Class, which 
numbers twelve, all but one being college graduates and 
of high rank ; three of them who had been connected 
with other institutions have come since the winter re- 
cess. This class test, which is the only fair test, places 
Andover third in number among the Congregational 
seminaries. It is not essential to the present or the 
future of Andover that errors which have been scat- 
tered abroad should be corrected, but it is essential 
to the spirit of truth and fairness. Five new profes- 
sors in a faculty of niae would be likely to infuse 
newness into any seminary: and the ‘‘ New Andover” 
seems amply equipped to take care of its own 
interests. 

The March number of the ‘‘ Andover Review” is 
bright and strong. Professor W. J. Tucker's leading 
article on ‘‘Some Present Questions in Evangelism” 
treats the theme on the basis of the originai use of the 
word when Christianity came iato the world: ‘‘ We 
have no broader, more courageous, more hopeful word, 
none which expresses so well the intention of Chris- 
tianity.” Dr. McKenzie writes in his picturesque style of 
“The Holy Land ;” Professor Hincks writes thought- 
fully of ‘‘ Weiss’s Theology ;” Dr. Edwin Pond Par- 
ker writes brilliantly of ‘‘ The Ministry of Natural 
Beauty ;” and the second article on ‘‘ The Theological 
Tendencies in Germany” is better than the first. The 
editorial on ‘‘ Opinions at Second Hand ” takes as a 
text an incident in a Ministerial Association where 
Professor Ladd’s book on the Bible was. adversely 
criticised, but it was ascertained that not one of the 
clergymen had read the book, and only three had 
even seen it. The editorial by Professor E. C. Smyth 
on ‘‘ Theological and Religious Intelligence” has a 
theological significance that will attract attention. The 
editorial on ‘‘ Wendell Phillips: the Man and his Mun- 
ner,” is the most discriminating and complete estimate 
of the great orator that I have scen as yet. Evidently 
the ‘‘ Review,” which is eminently Christian, ‘‘ grows 
by what it feeds on.” ‘* To-day,” says Professor Tuck- 
er, ‘‘the majority of Christians, equally devout, are 
able to pray better and to work better under a broader 
and more natural theory of inspiration.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gordon’s installation as pastor of the 
Old South Church will take place on the 2d of April. 
The Rev. F. N. Peloubet, author of Sunday-school 
question books and quurterlies, is devoting his time to 
anu independent inspection of Sunday-schools in all] parts 
of the country and among all denominations. The 
ladies of the Women’s Home Missionary Association 
are greatly encouraged in their work. Their finance, 
for the first six months of the year, including a re- 
cent bequest of over $500, is in excess of what it 
was a yearago. An all-day semi-annual mecting will 
be held in the Mount Vernon Church in Boston, 
March 27. 

Park Street Church observed its jubilee-and-a-half last 
Sunday. The jubilee was in 1859. Dr. Withrow calls 
the seventy-fifth anniversary the ‘‘diamond” observ- 
ance. Certainly the Park Street Church in its history 
of three-quarters of a century has filled a conspicuous, 
useful, and most honorable place. It has been an en- 
thusiastic church in all its history ; and it has been a 
hard-working and a benevolent church. The pastor 
states that its charitable contributions the past year have 
been over $26,000. Sunday morning the place of wor- 
ship was filled to hear Dr. Withrow’s sermon. It was 
on the text ‘‘Hold fast the form of sound words.” 
He said at the semi-centennial the history of the 
church was compiled to date, and since then no spe- 
cial features need historic treatment. He there- 
fore confined his service to the doctrines of the 
church. The original creed, which is through- 
and -through Calvinistic, so far as it goes, is 
still the symbol which the pastor and the deacons sub- 
scribe to. A modified creed has been adopted for the 
reception of members since Dr. Withrow became pas- 
tor. For ‘‘ substance of doctrine,” said the pastor, the’ 
old symbol is still adhered to. Seven reasons were given 
to show the necessity for the church to continue its work 
on the original basis of doctrine. My space forbids a 
summary. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached an interesting and 
forcible sermon at Harvard College Sunday evening, on 
Certainties and Uncertainties. We know not what shall 
be on the morrow, but we know that God is supreme 
and he is love. We know that doing right allics us to 
God, and wrong doing turns us from him. We are free 
to choose, We can build our house on the rock or on 


the sand, and the consequences will be according to God’s 
purpose as administered through laws. 

Joseph Cook in his prelude Monday noon declared 
emphatically for Constitutiona! Prohibition. He intro- 
duced Mrs. Ellen J. Foster, of lowa, who spoke on the 
subject of the prelude. By a rising vote the audience | 
pronounced overwhelmingly in favor of the proposed 
amendment. The feature of the interlude was the ex 
pression of Mr. Cook’s broad and catholic hope that 
Chunder Sen is on high in company with Garrison, 
Plato, Socrates, and men who have obeyed the voice of 
God in their consciences, The lecture was on ‘‘ Natural 
Theology.” It is now appxrent that Mr. Cook is not 
leaving himself time to treat the Biblical and historical 
questions of his proposed ‘*‘ New Theology” in the 
present course. Indeed, he more than intimated as 
much in his remarks Monday. 


Boston Church Calendar for Monday, March 10: 


Instead of the Ministers’ Meetings there will be a meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance in Wesleyan Hal], 10 a.w. President 
Warren, of the Boston University, will read a paper on the loca- 
tion of the Garden of Eden. 

Universalists.—No. 16 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. Paper 
on Evolutionism by the Rev. Mr. Nash. 

OBSERVER. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


HE New York ‘Independent’ has an interesting 

article, presumably from the pen of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, one of our ablest antiquarian scholars, 
on ‘‘a great discovery in Apostolic Church History”— 
a new document, recently discovered, from the second 
century, entitled ‘*The Teaching of the Apostles.” 
Its existence has been long known. The circum. 
stances attending its discovery are not given by Dr. 
Ward ; but he gives a translation of several sections. — 
The book is chiefly valuable as illustrating the early 
customs of the church, especially as regards church 
oflicers and church rites. The apostles and prophets 
appear to have been wandering teachers: ‘‘ He will 
not remain longer than a day, or, if necessary, a second 
day ; if he remains three days he is a false prophet.” 
Baptism appears to have been generally, but not 
necessarily, by immersion, not by submersion, and to 
have been administered only to those who those who 
had made an intelligent confession of faith, not to infants: 
‘‘Baptize after thou hast imparted all the above doc- 
trines, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, in flowing water. If, however, 
thou hast no flowing water, then baptize with other 
water ; if there be no cold at hand, with warm. But if 
thou hast neither, then sprinkle the head three times 
with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The book also contains specific 
directions as to the Lord’s Supper. The contrast be- 
tween ils teacning and the moral and spiritual char- 
acter of the apostolic teaching is very marked ; and if 
this document is really a product of the second century, 
ritualism must very early have begun to get a place of 
prominence in the Christian churches. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW ORLEANS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


SUPPOSE New Orleans at this season is at its best. 
Every Northern man has heard of its glories during 
the Carnival, culminating at the Mardi Gras. A great 
many come here toseethem. Asa business speculation, 
Mardi Gras ig a success. I am told that from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand strangers, at a fair esti- 
mate, have been in the city this week. They come in 
squads. Several militia organizations were present, in- 
cluding the famous Fifth Regiment from Baltimore. 
These visitors fill the city. The hotels are crowded, 
and the St. Charics is simply jammed. We had eleven 
in our party, and for indifferent accommodations, two in 
a room, and one a colored servant, only $92 per day was 
charged. At that the tables were so poor that some of 
us took most of our meals cither at Moreau’s famous 
restaurant or in the Boston Club—the best one in New 
Orleans to which members are allowed to invite their’ 
friends. 
And the Mardi Gras. Its chief featwres are the four 
or five gorgeous street processions, all in the evening 
save the great one on Tuesday. The extravagance and 
beauty of the fancy chariots in these parades cannot be 
excelled. No device or scence is allowed to do duty 
more than once, and so cach year new effects are pro- 
duced. They are gotten up by secret organizations— 
Knights of Momus, Knights of Proteus, the Mystic 
Krewe, etc.—and in the chariots the masked members 
of these socicties enact various parts. Thus, the Momus 
parade was made up of seventeen cars, on each of which 
was a scene portraying one of the passions. These, 
with military parades and other outdoor displays, made 
up the externals of the Carnival. Almost every evening 
there are balls, ending, on Tucsday, with a vast number 
of masked balls. Some of these latter are more hilarious 
than high-toned. They last all night ; and I am afraid 
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that you will find at some of them, during the evening, 
nearly all the great crowd who flock now to New Or- 
leans to spend their money. They find here all the 
vices of European cities. Gambling-houses ou the prin- 
cipal streets blaze with light, and are tilled ; the theaters 
are open on Sunday ; every corner is adorned with a 
bar-room ; street fights are numerous; the cock-pit is 
one of the advertiscd Sunday amusements; and, at 
least at this season, every person in New Orleans seems 
to be rushing inio all the dissipation which the city 
affords. In other words, the Carnival is a great carousal. 
This is What makes it so profitable. Pcople will spend 
three times as much money.at such a time than in any 
other city. *‘ We used to have the Mardi Gras for our 
own fun,” a citizen said to me: ‘but now we keep it up 
simply because it brings so much money tous.” Itisa 
feature Which no other place in America Knows to such 
un extent as New Orleans, and to her it is a great busi- 
ness speculation. Then ihe French people, who live 
across the ‘English Channel—as Canal Street is called— 
reckon it one of the joys of their life, and engage in it 
every year with zeal. 

New Orleaus has improved of late, but it will never 
be a healthy nor a pleasant city. Built on mud, with the 
Mississippi higher than many of its streets, it stands in 
constant fear of too much water; and yet the water is 
the most villainous mud one ever tried to drink. Sew- 
ers atop instead of under ground meet the eye on each 
side of every street, with sidewalk crossiugs so narrow 
that it is a wonder you do not fall into one or more every 
day. The side streets are hopeless morasses of mud, 
wnd the cemeteries successions of brick vaults built above 
ground. Many of them are tumbling down, a fearful 
sight. Out five miles toward Lake Pontchartrain is the 
Metairie Cemetery, like Greenwood to New York. But 
even there burial is not frequent, and the wealth of New 
Orleans is lavished on marble tombs. So much for a 
city built on a bog, where two feet below the surface 
water stands. Up river from Canal Street, in the 
west end, are some pretty houses, after the manner of 
the South, with broud foundations, spacious verandas, 
and lofty pillars. High pillarsin front in this latitude 
seem to be a requisite for a mansion. But outside of this 
new part New Orleans is not handsomely built. The 
French part, if not pretty, is picturesque and interesting. 
Of course we went down to the French market of a 
Sunday morning, and heard the jabber of I'rench, Span- 
ish, and Italian, drank acup of coffee, and came home 
round by the old French Cathedral, where hundreds of 
pretty Creole girls go to carly mass. And after we had 
looked everywhere about New Orleans, there was but 
one sentiment, and that—** Give us the North.” 

The Mississippi valley makes New Orleans a necessity. 
Some center port must exist for such a magnificent ter- 
ritory. But before the days of ice and railroads it must 
have been far from a paradise. [n february one never 
needs 2 coat, and on the table one finds fresh. string 
beans, lettuce, and peas. Summer begins in April and 
lasts until November. The trees aré already putting out 
their leaves, and the grass-plots grow greener every day. 
In suinmer the heat must be terrific, and the yellow 
fever gencrally follows. To Lake Pontchartrain and the 
resorts aJong the Mississippi coast the rich fly, but where 
the poor go no one knows. I[n fact, there is nowhere 
to goto from New Orleans. South, the great level and 
water-soaked delta ; east, the barrens between here and 
Mobile ; north, the poor country between here and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; and west, the sugar plantations of the 
Teche country, where a few wealthy white men live in 
lonely seclusion, surrounded only by the negroes who 
make their sugarcrop. Memphis, Galveston, and Mobile 
are the next points from New Orleans where the traveler 
can find a meal or a bed, inthe proper definitions of the 
term. And, after all, the majority of men measure Civi- 
lization by these two standards. <All of us will admit 


that they are accompaniments, if not essentials. So, with. 


nothing around it, New Orleans feeds on itself. Made 
up largely of a foreign population, of mixed races and 
castes, she lives fast and furiously. The winter finds 
here almost every planter in the Southwest, for a week at 
the St. Charles and a taste of the gayety which he never 
finds at home. The war is not so long a thing of the 
past that he has forgotten how to fight or gamble. One 
cannot hold New Orleans up to the strict standard of 
Puritan morals, but perhaps she is gaining a little, and 
the capacious rotunda is no longer regularly washed 
every morning to remove the blood-stains from the night 
before. 

We went to the old State House, where the Recon- 
struction Legislatures met, and around which many a 
tight was waged between the Bourbons and Republicans ; 
to the Custom House, where Collecter Badger looked 
out of his window and showed us the place where he 
drew up his battalion of police when the Mcknery 
forces of White Leaguers overcame them. Badger was 
badly wounded that day, but he fought well, and is 
now Collector, at $7,000 a year. It was the bloodiest 
fight he was ever in, and he fought in a Massachusetts 
regiment in the war. I found another Massachusetts man 
in the editor of the ‘‘ Picayune,” the great-grandson of 
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Captain James Parker, who commanded the Lexington 
company and fired “ the shot heard around the world,” 
and grandnephew of Harrison Gray Otis, the famous 
Bostonian. He is doing more for the civilizing of 
Louisiana than any other man In the State. As the 
editor of its great representative paper, he has stood 
bravely for honesty and fairness in politics and public 
life. Ile was born in Louisiana, but the old New 
land blood tells. 

Such men are needed down here. The Bourbons 
have made the State ‘fa desert and call it peace.” The 
majority of the voters have no more to do with the re- 
sult of the elections than the editor of The Christian 
Union in his office in New York. {i used to think that 
these things were exaggerated, but I find that is not so. 
How’ Why, from the Democrats themselves. They 
make no concealment that they dispossessed the Reprib- 
licans of Louisiana by force. They admit that now the 
Republicans outnumber them. ‘* We mean simply this,” 
said a calm and intelligent man to me, ‘and that is, 
never again te allow the negro vote to be a potential 
factor in our politics. We fought it ont once, but now 
our plan is better for them and more satisfactory to us. 
We don't count their votes.” | afterward heard the 


-plan. Two weeks before election the Democratic State 


Comuinittee sends word to each parish how much major- 
ity it is expected to give. The election officers are all 
appointed by the Governor. They never fail to 
make the return required. So the Democratic ring 
will retain control of the State until a powerful minor- 
rity in their own party make common cause with the 
Republicans for a free ballot and a fair count. This is 
the problem in half a dozen Southern States. Not, 
when willthe Republicans have a majority ? but, when 
will enough of the Democrats renounce their party to 
compel the rule of the majority ? [t was well-nigh demon- 
strated in Virginia. Mahone, whatever his faults, was 
certainly making it safe for every citizen to vote and 
have it registered, when the Bourbons overthrew him by 
methods worst than the worst thing ever attributed to 
him. 


A break-up in Louisiana ought to come soon. The 


better Democrats—men like ex-Governor Nichols. Judee 
Manning, and Senator Gibson—are disgusted with the 
ring which rules the State and is itself controlled by the 
great Louisiana Lottery. They nearly nominated an in- 
dependent for Governor, and now are chafing at the 
position of being compelled to see McEnery, the man of 
jobs, given another four years as Governor. But when a 
bolt is talked of, or a union with the Republicans upon 
am independent nominee, these men are met with the 
question, ‘* Do you intend to make the negro a factor in 
our politics again ?” and every one of them answers, 
‘“No.” The hatred of the colored man in polities binds 
together the decent and bad elements in the Democracy, 
and the bad element is in control. It will remain there 
as long as the present alignment is kept up. Even the 
Republicans admit that for many vears party con- 
trolled in a measure by the colored vote will never be 
allowed to govern the State. It is not because Republican 
administration after the war was any more corrupt than 
the Democratic is to-day. Race prejudice is the great 
pivotal consideration in all of the so-called ** black 
States.” I had along talk on this subject with an ex- 
Governor of the State the other day. Finally he said, 
‘*Theorize all you will. The plain fact is this. We 
are willing that the ‘nigger’ shall accumulate money, 
educate his children, and be happy. That is all. He 
shall take no hand in politics. Tell me, if you can, 
some remedy for our evils that docs not rest on allowing 
him to vote. Until we find that we will go along as we 
are.”” Have I made it clear? Half the voting popula- 
tion has no more voice in the State elections than if slav- 
ery still existed. Perhaps their children’s children may, 
but in this generation there is little prospect of it. On 
that proposition the whites are substantially agreed. 

These are the plain facts—unconcealed, undisputed. 
The Federal Government is passive, and perhaps rightly. 
I do not suppose the negro is an intelligent voter, any more 
than the ignorant foreigner in New York. But what 
would be said if the Republican Legislature of New 
York should pass laws by which their party could con. 
trol the election returns, and then deliberately proceed 
to count out the Democratic vote in New York City, 
Albany, Troy, Buffalo, and Long Island? That is the 
parallel case. With Senator Sherman I am inciined to 
think that Congress ought to cut down the number of 
Representatives allowed the South until she can prove 
that to one-third of her voters is restored the privilege of 
having a voice in the elections. For, after all, the negro 
is a citizen, and entitled to certain rights. It is as un- 
doubtedly true that the South has always been privileged 
to break all the laws of the country at her sweet will, 
and seems disposed to abate none of that prerogative. 

_Two things will save the South : education and immi- 
gration. What a curse slavery was no one appreciated 
until it was abolished and the heritage of its children 
left to the country to raise to nobler things. 

EMERSON. 
NEw ORLEANS, La., February 27, 1884. 
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By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
FTEN and often doth he hear, amid 
The many importunities wherewith we press 
Our wants on nim, this prayer: ** © God, forbid 
That we should live beyond our usefulness :”’ 


Meaning the time when no more in the throng 
Of the world’s workers we may take our place : 
When hand and brain and heart no more are strong, 
And when our feet are weary of the race : 


When we must see the sowing of the seed, 

Must look on others as they toil and spin, 
Must see the earnest strife, the noble deed, 

For the world’s good, but take no part therein. 


Then, one day, through a lesson sadly sweet 
Our eyes are opened, and ‘tis ours to see 
How true a guide may be the weariest feet : 

Hiow true a help the helpless hands may be. 


Watching some dear face radiant with the light 
From the great light within, at last we catch 
Glimpes of star-shine through the heavy night, 
And read life’s deeper meanings while we watch. 
The larger love, the growing faith that stirs 
(ur hearts, the tenderer touch, all show 
What lasting helpfulness may still be hers 
Whose smallest want is ministered unto. 
So, till all longings of the soul are met 
By the hand’s service, till we deem life less 
Than meat or drink, we may not dare to set 
A bound or limit to life’s usefulness. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ MOVEMENT IN 
INDIA. 


By P. C. Mozoompar. 


IiE history of India has always had an intellectual 
and religious ivterest for Western nations. Its 
modern developments are watched. Attention has been 
drawn of late to the Brahmo Somaj movement, and 
theories propounded about it. I feel men ought to have 
definite notions of the Brahmo Somaj. Some look upon 
asa form of covert Unitarian Christianity. Others 
look upon it as a mere revival of esoteric Hinduism. 
Others, again, Class it as a passing phase of Deism, Ra- 
tionalism, indefinite strivings of the Hindu intellect to 
tind a rest-house between absolute doubt and the fullness 
of Revelation. There is enough of Christianity in the 
srahmo Somaj to give color to the one supposition ; and 
there is enough of Hinduism in it to favor the second ; 
while the rational and philosophical basis of the move- 
ment may well ally it to the intellectual strivings 
of the day ; yet to a careful observer the Brahmo Somaj 
is sufliciently distinct from each of the three. 

The Brahmo Somaj professes to be a new departure 
in religion. It calls itself the New Dispensation result- 
ing from the intercourse of Christianity and Hinduism 
with the free religious inquiry of the age. It is deeply 
indebted and intimately related to Christianity and 
Hinduism ; the science and philosophy of the age have 
profoundly influenced it. But in its essence it is equally 
independent of all three. It stands on the laws of its own 
development. It looks back upon a marvelous origi- 
nating Previdence as its real source. It earnestly seeks 
for the light of the counsel of the Spirit to find its pres- 
ent guidance ; and prayerfully waits upon God for its 
future triumph. 

The Brahmo Somaj has a social mission. It slowly 
and steadily reforms the complicated structure of Hindu 
society. It has abolished the undoubted evils of caste, 
without disturbing its moral, religious, and personal con- 
trol.’ It has raised the woman, and means to raise her 
higher and higher, in intellect, in character, intluence, 
and position. Twenty-five years ago the average Ben- 
vali woman could not read a single sentence, or dictate 
a simple letter. To-day there are more than half a 
dozen vernacular journals in Bombay and Bengal 
for Ilindu ladies only, to which they contribute articles 
on every subject, writing both prose and poetry that 
would do credit to their educated sisters in England 
or America. The Brahmo Somaj has _ purified. the 
marriage customs of India. It has raised the standard 
of marriageable age of men and women, thus practically 
dealing its death-blow to the pernicious system of early 
marriage, at once the cause of physical and moral de- 
generacy in the Hindu community of the day. Irra- 
tional and polytheistic observances have been expur- 


gated from the modern marriage ritual, introducing 


such improvements as the altered conditions and the 
spirit of the times require. The Brahmo Somaj has or- 
ganized itself to fight with such vices as intemperance 
and self-indulgence, in certain forms, coming from con- 
tact with foreign civilization. It has, by the publica- 
tion of cheap newspapers and tracts, tried to act upon 
the mind of the masses, and stimulate thought in those 


1 It has to be remembered that caste has always conserved 
morality in men and women who accepted its rule. Caste has 
protected the purity of the Aryan blood in India. Caste has cen- 
tralized learning, preserved the scriptures, distributed the occu- 
pations of life, and stratified society according to intelligence 
and character. Men who superficially view its evils lose sight of 
its good. 
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ranks of the community, such as laborers, women, and 
petty shop-keepers, who have been hitherto impene- 
trable to every influence of enlightenment. It has at- 
tempted to remodel and redirect the administration of 
charity. Hindu charity is almost so entirely impulsive, 
and English charity so coldly scientific, that the Brahmo 
Somaj has found it necessary to form a combination of 
the two, administering its charity both according to per- 
sonal and social needs. The social and moral reforms 
of the Brahmo Somaj have extended its influence where 
its mere theological principles could not reach. But the 


religion of the Brahmo Somaj has also penetrated far and | 


deep in India. Nay, its social mission is in detail and 
in conception governed by its religion. And that is how 
the reforms find favor in Hindu society.' The religion 
of the Brahmo Somaj is most simple and essential 
in its basis. It consists of the fundamental instincts of 
man’s mind about God and man. It is the underlying 
substance of all religions. Divinity is our father and 
mother. Humanity is our brother and sister. There is 
accountability for all human conduct. The future life 
is our eternal certainty. Spiritual exercise brings spirit- 
ual light. But though the basis of the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj be so simple, its developments aim to 
reach every height and depth of human spirituality. In 
the first place, the religion of the Brahmo Somaj is the 
religion of insight. It not only reinterprets, but recon- 
structs the past. The radical problems of human faith 
remain the same in all ages, but the solutions differ. 
There is, for instance, the great subject of Divine nature 
and its relations with ourselves. The subject was ap- 
proached and elucidated in the past. Illustrations 
abound in all religions. The light thrown over that 
sublime theme was symbolized, embodied, and figura- 
tively set forth. AlJl such light to reach the earth must 
refract through human faculties, feelings, convictions. 
But these continually change, advance, and re-embody. 
The forms and systems of one age become too nar- 
row and unintelligible for another. Form affects sub- 
stance. And hence a dim obscurity suffuses the master- 
pieces of spiritual delineation of apostolic times. Crit- 
ical and historical research, in trying to remove that ob- 
scurity, makes it intense and hopeless. Obstinate, un- 
reasoning, defiant faith, accepting things as it finds them, 
perplexes the problem, and sometimes deters the candid. 
Nations seem to be fast losing hold of the saintly, apos- 
tolical past, or maintaining but a mechanical, mimetic 
loyalty to it. The religion of the present seemingly 
cannot reconcile itself with the past. It takes the form 
of eccentric individualism, heartless agnosticism, or 
hard doubt. 

Yet there is a reconciliation somewhere. By what proc- 
ess can itcome? The answer of the Brahmo Somjj is, 
it can come by spiritual insight. Spirit only can com- 
prehend and interpret spirit; neither sense, nor intel- 
lect, nor formalism can. That was the genius of an- 
cient India. The Hindus can be differentiated from 
other peoples by their profound vision of spiritual 
realities. In the mature and advanced state of his life, 
after he had gone through the period of tutelage, and the 
period uf household life, in the third stage of his earthly 
career, the Hindu of former days retired from the 
world. This was the ancient Vedic law of life, of which 
the faint remnants can still be seen. The honored sage 
always taught the withdrawal of religious men from 
secular surroundings. Some withdrew early, some 
withdrew late, but every true devotee had to withdraw 
from home life into the forest. The soul, emancipated 
from its material environment by continued devotions 
and austere disciplines, penetrated into the Divine. 
‘* As the arrow penetrates its mark, and, thus penetrating, 
abides in the target, so the soul penetrates into Brahma, 
and abides in him.” ‘Thus soaring above earthly shadows 
and delusions, the devotee is absorbed in sympathy with 
the Absolute. He acquires a higher consciousness than 
that of the Intellect. His humanity becomes divinely 
inspired, and coextensive with what is deepest and high- 
est in the religious experience of mankind. He partici- 
pates in the eternal perfections of God. Embosomed in 
wisdom, man’s soul reflects upon or comprehends the 
operations of the past, reinterprets them, and recon- 
structs them. The present lends the forms, the past 
lends the spirit, and the reconciliation of apparently in- 
congruous principles in faith and philosophy is effected. 
The exercise of this transcendental thought in the ab- 
sorbed consciousness of union with God gave rise to the 
celebrated Hindu cult kuownas Yoga. The degeneracy 
of this philosophy has led to the physical monstrosities 
and absurd asceticisms with which modern India is full. 
The Fakeer, the Sanyasee, the Sadhn, in one word the 
Hindu anchorite, who surrounds himself with burning 
coals in the Indian summer, or stands neck-deep in icy- 
cold water in winter, who suspends his arm in the air 
till it becomes as dry as a stick, or makes his nails grow 
through the flesh of his hand, is only an imitation of the 
Yoga who,in search of divine wisdom, heeded not whether 


1 It must be borne in mind that no reform disconnected with 
religion finds any acceptance, far less any permanence, in Indla. 
All ethics, all economics, all wsthetics, are religions in that 
country. 


his flesh withered into decay. Buddha was the type of 
such austere devotions. Edwin Arnold says: 
‘“* Moon after moon our Lord sate in the wood, 

So meditating that he forgot 
Oftentimes the hour of food, rising from thoughts 
Prolonged beyond the sunrise and the noon, 
To see his bowl unfilled, and eat perforce 
Of wild fruit fallen from the boughs o’erhead, 
Shaken to earth by chattering upe, or plucked 
By purple parokeet. Therefore his grace 
Faded ; his body, worn by stress of soul, 
Lost day by day the marks thirty-and-two, 
Which testify the Buddha. Scarce that leaf, 
Fluttering sodry and withered to his feet 
From off the sal-branch, bore less likeness 
Of spring’s soft greenery than he of him 
Who was the princely flower of all his land. 
And once at such a time the o’erwrought Prince 
Fell to the earth in deadly swoon, all spent, 
Even as one slain, who hath no longer breath, 
Nor any stir of blood ; so wan was he, 
So motionless.” 

In other countries such disciplines and devotions are 
not unknown ; but in India they culminated under the 
Yoga philosophy, whose object it always was to find in- 
sight into God, self, and all the universe. As much as 
the limits of the age will permit, the Brahmo Somaj has 
attempted to comprehend spiritual realities through the 
medium of Yoga culture. The result of this has been 
the discovery of a reconciliation of Hindu, Christian, 
and other forms of piety in the simple substance of catho- 
lic spirituality. And the disciples of the Brahmo Sumaj 
maintain that the luster of all previous revelations en- 
lightens the New Dispensation, but that its special light 
of guidance comes from the spirit and reason of a living, 
presiding Providence. And they further maintain that 
all Divine dispensations are destined in future to find a 
reconciliation in a similar culture to what makes up the 
history of their development. 

But Hinduism prescribes another order of spiritual 
culture. This is known as Bhakti. It lies in the in- 
tense exercise of the religious emotions. It is the relig- 
ion of the great Puranas. It is the mystical, poetic 
piety of Hafez and Persia. The emotions perfected 
give spiritual fullness. It is something like the Pauline 
doctrine of love being the fulfillment of the law. No 
doctrine, no truth, no principle of character can influ- 
ence man without fervid, overflowing devotions. ‘‘ The 
superiority that has nosuperior,” says Emerson, ‘‘ the re- 
deemer and instructor of souls, as it is their primal essence, 
is love.” This gives faith ; this gives wisdom ; this gives 
purity of life ; jy here, peace hereafter. In every part 
of India this religion finds enthusiastic acceptance among 
thousands of men and women. It forms the life-blood 
of Vaishnavaism. These Vaishnavas are the tender- 
est and most devoted of all the sects. They abound 
in every province ; they produce repeated revivals. In 
fact, such sentimentalism more or less largely enters into 
the tenets and practices of every sect. The Sikhs of the 
Punjab, a manly, martial, unidolatrous sect, have adopt- 
ed it. And the Kukas, who are Puritans among tlie 
Sikhs, indulge in a violent practice of it. The Shaktas 
of Bengal, who worship the Mother-goddess Durga, have 
accepted its spirit. And the Shaivas of the Mahratta 
country are to some extent leavened by it through the 
influence of their popular teacher Tuka Ram. The re- 
ligion of Bhakti, like Yoga, has, however, degenerated. 
Even amidst the idolatrous degeneracy, nevertheless 
there is an unmistakable hint about the future. The re- 
ligious reformation of India is only possible through an 
intense development of popular emotions. 

The Brahmo Somaj has, therefore, for the last fifteen 
years bent its endeavors in that direction. The intense 
prayerfulness of the Brahmo Somaj is the secret of its 
influence in India. Devotional festivals have been 
instituted, lasting sometimes for more than twelve hours, 
during which the assembled worshipers engage them- 
selves in various forms of spiritual exercise—singing, 
praying, meditating, adoring, preaching, teaching, 
listening, or studying. Choral services with rapturous 
zeal, and floral decorations with candles, incense, and 
ceremonies, have been introduced. But neither flower, 
nor incense, nor candle, nor ceremony forms an essen- 
tial part of the service. The feelings are appealed to, 
the imagination is stimulated, the best associations of 
the past are recalled. And where thought, meditation, and 
teaching fail, the emotions easily triumph. The heart 
being melted by representations of God’s love, melts the 
whole being. Hence prayer in the Brahmo Somaj is 
the essence of every law of progress. In its devotional 
fervor the differences of opinion and usage, race and 
tradition, dissolve. All piety is found to be. undenom- 
inational. The scriptures of all countries are found to 
contain truth. The prophets of all nations are discov- 
ered to have a providential power to teach and reform. 
Science supplements faith, and conflicts are reconciled. 
The devotional culture of the Brahmo Somaj therefore 
leads to a unity with all religious dispensations in the 
world. Its order of service is independent, but bears a 
resemblance to the devoutest worship of all churches 
both in the East and West. It is often asked whether 
the Brahmo Somaj has a large numerical following. 
The question may be confidently answered in the affirm- 
ative. But it is meccssary to say that in India the 


numerical following of any particular movement that 
grows by natural laws amongst the people is never re- 
corded in a register. Sympathy measures success. Yet 
the fact that there are more than one hundred places con- 
nected with the Brahmo Somaj, more than a dozen 
journals in English and the vernaculars, colleges and 
schools, both male and female, may give some idea of 
the extent of its influence. A great many of the sanctu- 
aries have been built by the people of the localities 
where they stand, sometimes at considerable expense. 
It is known that India is divided in great provinces, the 
people of which are in many cases entirely different in 
customs, ideas, and language, In point of fact, they 
may be considered different races of men, though all go 
by the general name of Hindus. In almost each one 
of these provinces, and by almost each of these races, a 
Brahmo Somaj has been established. The services are 
conducted in the vernacular of the place, and the min- 
isters are its residents. So the whole movement of the 
Brahmo Somaj is a great and universal upheaval of the 
national mind, rising to kindred aspirations, under the 
influence of kindred convictions. National vitality in 
India has always been the result of the rise of new 
religions. And it may be predicted that the New Dis- 
pensation of the Brahmo Somaj shall, in the course of 
time, restore to the country and its people some of the 
moral and spiritual greatness which belonged for so 
many ages to the abode of the early Aryans. 

To the peculiar culture prescribed by primitive Hin. 
duism the Brahmo Somaj adds the faith, repentance, 
and prayer of Christianity. The Brahmo Somaj has no 
theology yet, but the spirituality of all religions finds in 
it a fruitful soil. Nay, more, it is the practical mo- 
rality of Christendom that has most profoundly per- 
meated the Brahmo Somaj. One of its great objects is 
the absolute reconciliation of religion and morality. 
The Brahmo Somaj attracts the respect of its avowed 
opponents by the strictness of its ethical teachings. A 
sincere Brahmo is credited with scrupulous veracity, 
unblemished honesty, faultless purity of private life, 
chastity and temperance of every kind. It is in this 
high ethical ideal that the influence of the religion of 
Christ is most eminently discernible in the Brahmo Somaj. 
Unfortunately, in no country than in India does the gross 
anomaly of religious sentiment with personal impurity 
exist more largely. The Brahmo Somaj for the last 
twenty-five years has systematically struggled to root out 
this general evil. These struggles consist of religious — 
ordinances and disciplines as well as social reforms and 
stringent moral restrictions. The standards of personal 
life have come to take a very high place. And the 
leaders and missionaries of the movement have pledged 
themselves to accept those rigid and apostolical ideals. 
Not resting contented with great moral principles, the 
Brahmo Somaj has been training up individuals to in. 
carnate those principles in their daily and domestic life. 

And, lastly, with this spiritual and moral regimen the 
Brahmo Somaj combines scientific method and exactitude. | 
It believes in the divine regularity and inviolability of 
Liw. To it no Providence is without Law, and no Law 
without Providence. The most deeply apostolical faith, 
dependence, and self-renunciation, prayer, inspiration, 
and the miracles of God’s revealed purpose, the’Brahmo 
Somaj reconciles with the sure, slow-acting, eternal 
laws of things and thoughts. The dispensations of tribal 
and universal religion, the rise and influence of proph- 
ets, the communication and combination of scriptures, 
the conviction, repentance, and atonement of sins, are all 
the cadences of the perpetual harmony of laws. Phi- 
losophy is as sacred as faith. Morality is as sacred as 
religion. Spirituality evidences itself in the highest and 
most unselfish works of human good. Contrasting the 
simplicity and poverty of the Brahmo Somaj when it 
was founded by Ram Mohun Roy with the influence 
and spiritual wealth of the New Dispensation at the 
present day, well might one quote the prophecy of 
Emerson: ‘‘ There will be a new church founded on 
moral science, at first cold and naked, a babe in the 
manger again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law, the church of men to come, without shawms, or 
psaltery, or sackbut ; but it will have heaven and earth 
for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and illus- 
tration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, pict- 
ure, poetry. The nameless Thought, the nameless 
Power, the Superpersonal Heart—it shall repose upon 
that.” 

CaLcutTta, January, 1884. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 
A NEW YORK WORKINGWOMAN. 


By Groree J. MANson. 


T was a middle-aged workingwoman who told me 
the story of her daily existence—life it could hardly 
be called. She was a plain-looking, honest-speaking 


woman. Trouble had set its seal upon her face. She 


looked like one who had long been a stranger to happi- 
ness, if, indeed, she had ever known it at all. 
“Tam canning preserves,” she said, ‘‘and of all the 
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lavery that ever was born it isin that house. I leave 
at six o’clock in the morning, and get home at seven ; 
and that is my whole life ; just imagine my life—from 
six to seven, and then I goto bed! That is my life, in 
that way. | 

“I get four dollars a week. The best hands in the 
house get $4.50 a week. I had been so long without 
work that I was glad to get this. I got the place last 
May, and only lost one day from that time to this 
Many a time I have felt so sick that I would almost 
faint in the street, yet I could not bear to lose one hour, 
for fear I would lose the money. I am never rid of a 
cold. I am afraid [ am going into consumption, it 
ig so damp there where I work. 

‘‘IT have good friends in the world, but they say to 
themselves, Well, I am old enough to make my own 


living. And Iam very proud. I never ask anything 


of any one. I would rather Jive on bread and water 
than ask a favor from anybody—yes, and many a time 
I lived on that last winter in my room. 3 

‘* Down there they can‘peaches, and plums, and huckle- 
berries, and raspberries, and apples, and quinces, fruit 
now coming in, and all kinds of jelly they make up. I 
would be ashamed to go there, but no matter where you 
go if you can get work. Last winter I was five months 
idle in my room ; no fire, from morning until night, 
from night until morning. Talk about misery! no one 
knows what I have suffered—only myself and God. 

‘‘ My father and mother died when I was nine months 
old. I always lived with my sister, but she died. She 


was an older sister, and when she died I had to go on 


my own responsibility. 
‘‘I pay a dollar and a half a week for my room in 
here [the front hall bedroom in a tenement-house}, 
and I have been two years with these people. Iam 
afraid to be in a strange house, and I have never been 
in a strange house until I was here—never. They are 
very decent and nice here, and they think about me. 
‘‘My sister and I were working on vests—custom 
work. Wemaide a fair living. She was ambitious and 
‘fond of making money, and she worked herself to death. 
The doctor told her if she had given up this work a year 
or two before she died she would have lived ; but her 
ambition was to get a little place for her and me to live 
in, but she worked herself to death—she worked herself 
to death ; and that is the whole of my life.” 
The woman sobbed a moment, and then continued : 
‘‘] was not smart enough to work on vests, and she 
always thought that as long as she lived 1 would have a 
mother alongside of me. ‘Don’t you learn that vest- 
making,’ she would say ; ‘ you will be with me all the 
time, if God spares me.’ Why, I was just like a 
baby. ; 
‘‘T could work at it now, but Iam kind of delicate. 
I have a pain in my side, and I had to give up sewing 
on the machine on account of the pain in my side. 
Tailoring, you know, is very heavy work, and running 
the machine used to kind of give me such a pain in my 
side that I had to give it up; and I am afraid of going 
into consumption down there at the canning factory. It 
is nothing but slavery down there. I got the place from 
an advertisement. I went down and got the work. Mrs. 
' F—— got me work before this, plain sewing for a lady 
at three dolHars a week. I worked from seven to six. 
‘‘T walk from here down to my work [a distance of 
about two miles and a half], and I walk back again. 
I never ride. During the five months that I have been 
going down there I never spent five cents going down 
there ; I could not afford it, really. 


‘‘I don’t eat breakfast in the morning ; I don’t eat. 


until the middle of theday. I eat anywheres where it 
is cheap. I can get a pitcher of soup for five cents— 
German soup; that is about two cups. And we can 
buy fruit cheap down there, so I buy that. Last winter 
I lived almost altogether on bread and coffee. I save a 
dollar out of my wages. My room costs me $1.50, my 
eating $1.50, and I have a dollar for clothes. Only I 
hadn’t to buy any clothes all this time; I had them. 
When my sister died she left a great deal of clothes, 
and I have spent only just what I had to eat, and 
pay my way. Of course if I had to buy many clothes 
I could not have the money. My clothes are running 
out now, and of course I shall have to spend something 
soon. 

‘‘ There are a hundred working where I am, and they 
are all ages, from children no older than seven to old 
women of sixty. The most they can get by weekly 
wages is $4.50. By piece-work they would not get 
more than $6. 

“‘I was born in New York, down town. I had 
no chance of getting an education. I was thrown on 
the world, you might say, with my sister, only a couple 
of years older than I was myself. 

‘‘ There are some honest and good women down there 
where I work, but the most of them are like boys. 
They carry on, but not when they are at work, or they 
would be put out. | 

‘* My heart sinks so low within me, sometimes, in the 
morning when I go away to my work, that I feel as if 
i could fall on the stoop, and drop. Then I used to cry 


every morning I went down—every morning—but I am. 
| burne but feels satiated with the affectations of his verse ? 


getting so used to it that I don’t mind it any more. 

‘“‘I am a Catholic, and I go to church Sundays— 
well, I don’t go every Sunday. I would be so tired 
during the week that I could lay in bed and never get 
out of it. Thatis true. I often think, What have I to 
live for ? 

‘‘I go to St. Stephen’s Church—the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn's. He is a noble, splendid man. He don’t believe 
that people who are good, but who are not Catholics, are 
going to hell. Every good person has a good chance. 
Protestants have just as good a chance as any one.” 


WHITTIER AND HIS VERSE. 


By S. H. THAYER. 


F it be true that ‘‘all great joys are serious,” surely 
Whittier took deep draughts from these, and felt 
the exaltation from their springs ; for Whittier, of all of 


our own poets, in the gift of pure spiritual absorption } 


early touched the hem and felt the virtue. 


With a father wrought upon by the authority and |. 


solemnity of religious teaching, and with a mother de- 
vout and zealous in her stern faith, he caught their 
mantle and breathed their spirit. Sympathy we may 
know in our commonest life; the rough man’s speech 
breathes it, the humanitarian will send it with his gifts ; 
but Whittier’s sympathy is of the sacred sort, weighed 


down yet winged with the consecrated songs of a con- | 


secrated life. 

The lonely youth in the wooded vale of Haverhill 
took on some of the shadow of its loneliness. Whittier 
loved the wildness of nature, as did Wordsworth and 
Bryant, but he never caught distinctively the color or the 
tone of either. Tho limited culture of his eariier life 
held him to tne more unstudied thoughts and influences 
that worked through him as he worked, like ‘‘a well of 
water springing into life.” Almost without books, re- 
pressed by a careful father, he stole moments, as if of 
gold, in which to con the wild songs of Burns from a 
volume that happy chance sent him. On the grass, at 
noontide, by the shadow of the stone fence which he 
himself was building on his father’s farm, he eagerly 
caught the inspiration, and felt its stimulus gathering 
and beating in his life. The first paper that came to 
him with one of his own poems in its ‘‘ poet’s corner ”’ 
dazed him, thrilled him, elated his heart; and when, 
later, after successive publications, the editor, William 
Lloyd Garrison, struck by the promising character of his 
unknown contributor, searched him out and visited him 
at his home, the fire burned forch that has never since 
been quenched. 

Happily in vain, his rigorous parent plead with him 
and with the editor that such notions would undo him 
for useful work : his power, his genius, had discovered 
itself ; henceforth nothing could change his destiny. 

It is plain that Whittie,’s creations are of the inevi- 
table sort; he was born a poet, not made such; what- 
ever of after culture and training came to him, the 
flower was in the bud that was to blossom for the world. 
I will not trace his personal life further, save to mark 
the simplicity and dignity which its discipline imparted. 
Whittier, cherishing his newly born love—nay, not 
newly born, but newly baptized of hope—sang, like the 
immortal Burns, at his work, keeping time in sympho- 
nious thought with the reaping and the threshing. 

What, then, is the secret of his music? He had, ina 
marked degree, the ‘‘ consecration and the poet’s dream ;” 
and he has written in a fitting time for the best display 
of his own moral and spiritual distinction. Whittier’s 
profound religious nature must have vent, and the large 
humanity of that nature swept the keys of that national 
protest which the public conscience would not let die. 
Slavery was barbarism and paganism combined ; its 
bonds must \be broken; and song after song rang out 
from the lonely seclusion of that hidden home, punc- 
tuated with ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” and with“the tense 
and tread of an army, against the wrong. ¥ 

Whittier is, first and last, a poet of the consciesce ; not 


didactic, not a preacher, not a psalm singer mcre y, but 


both an artist and a prophet, touched by the tokgued 
fire of truth, which burned in him with an unquench- 
able glow. He is not an artist for the sake of art, nora 
poct for the rhythm and rapture of music alone; but, 
passing through the portals of song, which lure and 
hold so many songsters by their sensuous beauty, he 
enters the inner temple, and brifegs his offerings to the 
very altar. First and last, too, an apostolic voice 
(humanity’s own) has uttered its noble dictum through 
his poetry. His is a manly spirituality, rising above the 
written scroll like an incense, discovering the divine law 
in the natural order. From such a fountain, springing 
from the heights, what tests would we bring to his body 
of verse ? 

As we have said, he is an artist, but of no school. 
Whittier’s peculiar meter and rhythm have become fa- 
mous, and he has the gift of concealing his art ; an innate 
modesty runs through all of his verse as it does through 
his life. It is the fault of the imitator, the society versi- 
fier, that we see through all a labored design ; the skel- 


eton is there ; he is studied, overnice. Who reads Swin- 


He subordinates matter to manner to the point of attenua- 
tion ; liquid and musical he is, but he is so overcharged 
with alliterations, and his methods constitute so chiefly 
his design, that the effect of his art is sometimes very 
meretricious. Not that we crave slovenly written verse, 
but, above all, and first of all, we ask for real beauty, 
not the toilet’s art. Now, if I read Whittier aright, 
while he feeds the heart, his finish is beautifully adapted 
to his theme and treatment; there is in him a certain 
harmony that makes for strength, and there is, fre- 
quently, in his verse, a unique beauty of analogy that 
in his more spiritual themes is often sublime in its deep, 
sympathetic aptness. Take a stanza from his poem 
entitled ‘‘ A Friends Burial.” She is laid to rest within 
sight and sound of the sea. How fittingly it illustrates 
this commient : 


‘“* Sing softly, spring bird, for her sake; 
And thou, not distant sea, 
Lapse lightly, as if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee.” 


This is one of his many famous touches. As an in- 


terpreter of the moral law and life, another stanza from 
the same poem, quite as famous, reveals his largeness of 
faith : 
“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives, 
The blessed Master nonecan doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.”’ 

His simplicity, his manner, and his trend of thought 
conspire alike to elevate and distinguish his poetry. We 
may well wonder at the marriage of ideas and treatment 
in one so comparatively unlettered ; and, knowing the 
intimacy that, through long years of literary work, 
existed ‘between Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Hawthorne, such a contrast in genius and training 
leaves us to marvel at the tenacity with which he held, 
and holds, his own individuality of taste and execution. 
In the matter of culture, he tells us that he felt keenly 
his own inferiority; this, with him, was not false 
modesty. it was real feeling. A mastcr in the lore of 
art and tradition presided over the quartet in Longfel- 
low ; the philosophical spirit and temper enriched 
their intercourse through the sage of Concord; the 
weird imagination of Hawthorne played through their 
talks with a magician’s skill; while the still, grave 
nature of Whittier could not have failed to absorb 
much that widely contrasted with his own. If he 
had been a nice imitator, what an opportunity these 
years would have afforded him! but, artist as he 
was, he felt that his strength lay in his own indi- 
viduality. And, conscientious as he was, he must 
write, himself, his own thought and feeling, in the 
songs of his life ; he would not borrow color or inspira- 
tion ; they must evolve from his own genius and spirit, 
and reflect an inner creation. Whittier, unlike others 
of his contemporaries, did not go far for his subjects. In 
his tales, he is the poet of New England’s lore and 
traditions ; they lay in his heart ; they were his first love. 
His pictures are conscientiously native to the New Eng- 
land manner and spirit. Far removed from Puritanism as 
he was, he yet could go behind the crust of its stern 
thought, and, with large charity take the narrow gauge 
of its isolated, contracted, yet elevated faith, We can 
imagine what comments Taine might indulge in if he 
were to make a study of our Quaker poet. One who 
could scarcely tolerate the high and serious grandeur of 
such a noble masterpiece as Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memori 
am” would not dwell happily on the spiritualizations 
which characterize much of Whittier’s meditative verse. 
Whittier has the English moral reverence and stamina 
which so baffles the French mind ; his protests against 
wrong are charged with almost a prophet’s cry; he is 
the latter-day Isaiah, but with the faith ineffable, that, 
like a nimbus, crowns the song of David. In this day 
of so much elaborate and soulless verse, such a voice as 
Whilttier’s sounds as from theheights. As the Christian’s 
watch-tower is, and ever must be, faith, so all men 
aspiring and toiling upward toward their hope and 
ambition must have faith—faith in their own destiny, 
and in all of the processes that tend to it; faith that 
true work is crowned at last; that longing and -con- 
stancy have a meaning and a fulfillment ; that all of the 
prayers and pleadings of truth, in art, as in life, point 
to the benediction : ‘‘ Well done!” This faith, insepa- 
rable from nobleness, broods over the spirit of Whittier, 
and gives to his work and days a serene atmosphere. A 
man’s poetry will, taken as a whole, express the ideal of 
the man, if not the real man himself. The restless, in- 
tense, turbulent nature of Byron is articulated with 
almost painful distinctness in his body of verse. The 
quite gentleness of Wordsworth, his interior serenity of 
feeling, not conspicuously evident, but deep, is the 
source from which flows his river of song. 

So, like these, Whittier lives and breathes in the 
music which he makes. Whatever the merit of his 
verse, great or slight, it always carries with it a pure 
sweet flow of harmonious beauty, as if his own spirit 
were on the surest terms with the truth which he would 
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convey. Keats, in his ‘‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn,” makes 
that immortal climax— 
* Beauty is truth, truth beauty : that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

This he wrote in meditating on the grace and form of 
ancient Grecian sculpture. When we read exalted and 
pure poetry, do we not feel in a high sense the inex- 
pressible charm that springs from this union of beauty 
and truth? Grecian art revealed this to Keats : it wasa 
sentient ideal with him. Music of a high order carries 
the same lesson to the ear: and noble poetry, which sur- 
passes in nobleness all other order of creation in litera- 
ture, conveys the same divine revelation to the mind 
and soul of man. A discord between the poet’s environ- 
ment and his poetic impulse, as in Byron's life, mars 
this unity necessary to the realization of Keuats’s thought. 
Llowever great a genius, discord between the spirit and 
the career of a poet will run through his music, and 
vex its vibration, as surely as defective art will mar its 
forms. That which distinguishes genius from mere 
intellectual greatness is this inborn gift of harmony—in 
some arts we call it proportion, touch, expression ; but 
in music and pvetry we feel that it is more a soul qual- 
ity than in any creation of form or color. To those, if 
any, who may bold Whittier’s work in siight esteem, | 
submit that he possesses this nameless something, which 
Carlyle would call the worshiptul in him, something 
which earth neither gives nor takes, which raises him 
high in the scale among poets. With his dominating 
moral sense, we ordinarily would not expect the exer- 
cise of so much conscience in outward finish as we find 
pervading Whittier’s poetry ; but we may go far and 
wait long for one who excels him in the choiceness and 
euphony of words and seatences. 

In the quality of his imagination, Whittier is rather 
rare and reserved than profuse. He leaves mutch to be 
supplied by the reader; he is suggestive rather than 
voluble; and yet how unlike Longfellow, who is so 
aptly called the poet of fancy ! Whittie. could not have 
conceived the Cambridge poct’s inimitable touches of 
fancy. All through Longtfellow’s poetry we are con- 
tinually surprised by the subtile introduction of material 
images iv illustration of the immaterial, as in these 
passages : 

Our hearts, like muified drums, are beating.” 


* Footprints on the sands of time.’ 
* The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain.” 
* Jnto each life some rain must fall.” 
* And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
“She floats upon the river of his thought.” 
‘The leaves of memory seem to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark.” 

These are Longfellow’s ; uniquely, unmistakably his. 
We know him by his touches of fancy even when we 
cannot place the text. Whittier was far removed from 
this fanciful imagery ; his gift had not this airy, magical 
quality ; it rather weighed and deepened than winged his 
verse. Some passages that I have quoted exemplify 
this ; others might be cited ; a strikingly beautiful one 
occurs in the ‘* Battle Autumn of 1862,” where he would 
express the beneficence of Nature : 

** She sees with clearer eyes than ours 
The good of suffering born, 
The hearts that blossom like her flowers, 
And ripen like her corn.” 

Without possessing any marked dramatic quality, 
Whittier’s imagination is at times boldly realistic, and 
presents to us vivid scenes where action is strong and 
passionate ; be is picturesyuely graphic in description, 
and at times appeals to our livelier emotions with marked 
effect. His short poem, ‘‘ What the Birds Say,” is rich 
with weird imagery. His ‘‘ Skipper Lreson’s Ride” has 
the genuine Browning accent for nervous, precipitate 
action; while ‘‘ Barbara Freitchie” is of a heroic cast 
that challenges an exalted yet instant enthusiasm. 
With all of his grandness of nature, Whittier manifests 
in a variety of poems, distributed over a wide range of 
years, a steady glow of fervor, that quality which is 
inevitable in the atmosphere of the poet’s inspiring 
thought, like the electric current, lightening with the 
object and occasion ; his war lyrics are illuminated by 
it, while in his more ideal, his commemorative, and his 
spiritual creations alike, it glows with a pure, almost 
holy emotion ; it is a part of himself ; like all that Whit- 
tier expresses, ‘tis the heart of him. 

As contrasted with Emerson, Whittier does not work 
in as abstract or sublimated a realm, but is more human; 
interprets life, with its range of profound feeling, with 
more intimate fidelity. His pathos possesses virility and 
dignity ; it effectually discards mere sentimentality. He 
indulges in no conceits by which to catch the coarser ear. 
His work is unblemished by those obvious frailties of 
speech which often mar and taint the work of greater 
poets, as painters sometimes ingeniously contrive to 
Vitiaie the general cffect of a fine perspective by incon- 
gruities in the foreground. With Whittier there are no 
degrading surprises, no stoopings to conquer, His im- 


agination exalts his theme : he is serene in the faith that 
the higher law rules in art as in morals. He does not 
itch for fame. His true native modesty is an adequate 
shield against sensationalism in style or subject 
Whittier has written too much, it is true. So did 
Chaucer, so did Spenser, and even Shakespeare, in their 


time. So have all of the modern poets, from Scott to 


Tennyson ; the latter, perhaps, less than most. Masters 
in all arts have left their remnants. Raphael and Mich- 
ae] Angelo have left unworthy relics of their art. We 
measure a poet by his masterwork, not his inferior— 
Iris power is equal to his best. [ am not unmindful that 
Whittier, for the time, seems overshadowed by con- 
temporaries. Such work as his is not bold or striking ; 
it does not assert itself in the popular impulse. He is the 
George Herbert of our choir, but as far advanced beyond 
him as the nineteenth century is beyond the seventeenth. 
His felicities are of the searching sort. Serious and 
grave with all, he is neither metaphysical or artful. 
Light humor is wanting. For passionate appeal, for 
intense subjectiveness, for the sensuous or sensual ap- 
petizing, the world craves the school of a Byron; for a 
call to self-renunciation and soul service, the world, 
though not always knowing it, needs a Whittier. He 
is a benign light that never dazzles. Stimulate the 
popular sense with the pageantry of wealth, make men 
selfish, proud, and Christless, and the poetry of Whittier 
will languish. Stir the conscience, quicken thought and 
emotion, awaken the moral and ideal, and Whittier’s 
voice has a meaning and a power. 

It is a question, imagine, which the present genera. 
tion of critics will hardly solve, how posterity will rank 
such verse as Whittier’s. Not only is the class of sub- 
jects selected significant as to the relative qualities of 
a poet, but the tone and atmosphere as well in which 
the treatment is rendered. 1 have studied to convey a 
clear idea of Whittier’s standard in relation to these. 
That Whittier has selected the profounder themes bear- 
ing on human existence is eminently true. He treats of 
the interior phases of human conduct, not the superti- 
cial or conventional ; he dwells on the value of rectitude 


and faith, and shows their relation. In a beautiful and. 


simple way he speculates on the divine fruition in obe- 
dience to the higher law. He is free from the worn-out 
traditions of thought ; he is catholic and progressive. It 
appears to me that in his symbolic, poetic reasoning, he 
leads the mind reverently away from human limitations, 
and tixes it on the transcendent, the immutable. If, 
then, the interior and unseen elements of life, nobly 
treated, constitute an enduring basis in poetry, some 
of Whittier’s work, ut least, bears the seal of and holds 
the key to immortality. 


@ue Home. 
LEARNING AUNT ABIGAIL’S LESSON. 
By Betta W. Heme. 


RACE HUNTINGTON had been a private teacher 
of music for five years. Many wondered that the 
girl cared to teach when she had a comfortable home, 
and a father able to provide for her the necessities of 
life. But to each such expression of surprise the young 
teacher replied : ‘‘ I’m working now for the sake of a 
good time by and by. Sinee I know my father can’t 
very well afford to send me abroad, 1'll use the good 
education’ he has given me to gain the means for travel.” 
Two-thirds of every payment from her pupils went into 
the bank ; and when in April the sum of the deposits was 
found to be $1,000, the happy earner decided to sail for 
Europe the following June. Friends were going who 
would rejoice in her company ; and all the promised 
circumstances seemed favorable for the long anticipated 
drip. 

Grace ‘‘talked Europe” and dreamed about Europe 
for the nxt few weeks, when a telegram announcing the 
sudden prostration of her brother Albert’s wife dispelled 
the brigat dream. Somebody must nurse the invalid, as 
well asskeep house for Albert, and fill a mother’s place 
to three wide-awake little boys. Grace was the only one 
who could go; so her duty seemed very plain, and she 
accepted it, trying to be patient and happy, but takinga 
quiet cry by herself as she packed her trunk and made 
ready for a different journey from the one she had an- 
ticipated. When preparations were complete, ,the 
loving daughter said to her mother: ‘‘I’ll take a basket 
of goodies to old Aunt Abigail after tea, and tell her she 
must see that you don’t get sick. Then I shall have 
nothing to do in the morning but eat my breakfast, give 
you and pa the biggest sort of a hugging, and caich the 
train.” 

An hour later found her on the way to the neat little 
cottage of the old colored ‘‘ auntie” who had nursed our 
young friend asa baby, and whose skillful care had 
carried Mrs. Huntington through many a serious illness. 
The devout negress regarded Grace as the very ‘‘ apple 
of her eye ;” and her black face shone with unmistak- 
able joy asa light step on the threshold and a sweet 
voice beside her announced the entrance of her favorite. 


Grace had kept up bravely at home, so that her parents 
should not suspect the keenness of her disappointment - 
but before ‘‘ old auntie” she dropped the mask, and, 
sinking into a chair, exclaimed, with a heavy sigh : 

Abigail, my beautiful plan is all upset: I can’t 
go to Europe, after all!" 

‘* Praise de Lor’, honey ; praise de Lor’, was the un- 
expected but hearty response. 

Thinking her friend had mistaken her announcement, 
(irace repeated : 

* Why, auntie, I can’t go to Kurope! Belle is in a 
dreadful state of nervous prostration. So [ have a sum- 
mer of nursing and much care before me, instead of the 
lovely time I expected ;” adding in self-defense, ‘* You 
know I'm ever <o glad to be of use, but — of — course | 
can’t help being disappointed.”’ 

Just the same reply was made as before : 

‘* Praise de Lor’, honey ; praise de Lor’!” 

“ Why, Aunt Abigail, I don’t understand you! How 
can | praise him for preventing my lovely plan ”” 

** W’at you been prayin’ for? Habn’t you done ask 
him to do w’at’s best, chile ?”’ 

Yes, | know I have, auntie; but—” 

‘* You b'liebe he knows w’at’s best ; don’ you, honey?” 

“Yes.” 

* Well, old Ab’gal ain't bery wise; but it ’peers to 
me moity clar den *bout dat praisin’: you asks de Lor’ 
to do w’at’s best; you b’liebe he knows; den, a-course, 
he’s done gone an’ done it, an’ you’s nuttin to do but 
sing an’ praise him, honey.” 

‘‘ But it’s so queer,” persisted Grace, ‘‘ that it can be 
best for Belle to be sick when she is needed so much, to 
say nothing of my plans.” 

‘** Mebbe ’twon't Jook quair w’en you gits to de oder 
sid@; w’en you sees de end from de beginnin’, | reckon 
you'll only tink it moity quair you no willin’ to trest de 
Lor’ w’ateber he done, an’ to praise him allus !” 

‘* You do see things so beautifully, auntie. J wish I 
could feel as you do about every trouble.”’ 

** Reckon de Lor’ll teach you, ef you ask him. Mebbe 
dat’s w’at he’s tryin’ for to do now, chile; an’ ef he’s 
took you in han’, he'll see dat you learns the Jession. | 
feels ‘nuff surer ‘bout it den ef he let you ‘lone, honey, 
dat’s pow’rful certain.” 

Miss Huntington next saw Aunt Abiguil three months 
later. Anxious watching by the sick-bed ; caring for 
the dear little ones who so won their auntie’s love that 
she never knew how to spare herself when there was 
anvthing to be done for them ; Keeping up her brother’s 
courage when his heart almost failed; in short, being 
all things to all the members of the afflicted household, 
gradually wore upon the fresh young spirit. In Sep- 
tember Grace was brought home scarcely less of an in- 
valid than the sister she had nursed. 

Her old colored friend was one of the earliest to wel- 
come home the sufferer, whose first words were : ‘‘ What 
do you say now, auntie, about the Lord doing what was 
best for me when he kept me from going abroad ?” 

‘* Neber heerd ob de Lor’ makin’ no mistake, honey,” 
replied the aifectionate negress, as she wiped away the 
big tears rolling down her dusky cheek. ‘‘ Reckon I’d 
praise him still. He's moity Jubbin’ to take so much 
pains to fit you for some great joy or serbice he’s a-get- 
tin’ ready for you; now, ain’t he, honey? ‘Specks old 
Ab’gal see dis chile a shoutin’ saint one ob dese yere 
days 

“It doesn’t seem as if the Lord loved me at all, 
auntie.”’ 

‘** Well, he do, honey ; he lubs you so much better’n 
you lub yoursel’, dat he ain’t gwine to be satisfied to 
hab you no common saint. Mind you learns the lession 
he wants to teach you, chile; an’ den you'll say all dis 
yere trouble de biggest gift de Lor’ eber gib you, honey.” 

Grace’s home-coming was the beginning of long, 
wearisome weeks such as are repeated in the experience 
of every nervous invalid. There was the weariness from 
which there is no resting; the discouragement which 
knows no hope ; the suffering which is no less keenly real 
because its cause may be somewhat imaginary; and, worst 
of all, the frequent doubting of God’s love and mercy. 
At last aray of hope was awakened in Mrs. Hunting- 
ton’s heart by a friend’s earnest suggestion that the dear 
sick one try the benetits of the famous and divinely- 
blessed Sanitarium at C. S. ‘If your daughter goes to 
C. sick, she will come home well; if her heart isn’t 
filied brimful_of love to Christ, with a perfect trust in 
him, it will be after she has been ac the Sanitarium a 


little while. I can’t teil you anything about it. One 


has to just go and see!” was the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation. 

The mother-heart caught eagerly at any possible help 
for her darling ; and the invalid, yielding to repeated 
entreaty, consented to attempt the journey. 

Grace’s letters to the friends at home during the first few 
weeks of her stay at the Sanitarium were really pathetic. 
Outbursts of home-sickness and heart-sickness filled in 
the lines between doleful reports of the ‘‘salt sponge,” 
‘*electric baths,” and the ‘‘ medicated pack.” But be- 
fore Christmas a marked change was apparent. A shade 


of hopefulness tinged every discouragement, and 
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thorough enjoyment of the treatment, at firstso odious, 
gave good proof of its beneficial effects. 

With the opening year the patient was able to attend 
meetings in that precious upper chapel where many a 
burdened heart has found its crushing load uplifted by 
a Saviour’s hand, where many a famished soul has 
learned to feed upon the Bread of Life. Little by lit- 
tle was the love of God unfolded to the rebellious heart. 
until it so illuminated all his dealings that his child 
learned to accept with patient trust the bitter and the 
aweet of each day’s apportionment, since both were sent in 
equal tenderness and love. In February the daughter 
wrote: “The gain in my health during the twelve 
weeks I have been here is beyond my power to tell you ; 
but that is less wonderful than the blessed light and 
peace that flood my soul. Isn’t it strange that we can 
ever misjudge our Father in Heaven, and think the suf. 
ferings he so Jovingly sends. for our sanctification are 
sent in anger? And how our distrust, impatience, and 
complaint must grieve his heart of love! Don't you 
think any earthly parent would be tempted to drop the 
wisest course of education or discipline if so misunder- 
stood and reproached? I know many times I didn't 
punish Belle’s litthe Freddie because was afraid he 
wouldn't love me if I did. Just think how our strong, 
tender Father in Heaven bears all our reproach, and 
continues to pour out the blessing in disguise, until, at last, 
we find it is a blessing, and kiss the hand we have before 
pushed angrily away. Oh, how I do love I{im that he 
has been willing to take all this pains with me when | 
was so stubborn! Do tell Aunt Abigail that | want now 
to be a ‘shoutin’ saint,” ready, whatever Ele does, to 
‘praise de Lor’ ”’ 

The following months were increasingly joyous @es 
to Grace, as each day brought added health and fon, 
with new tokens of the Father's love and mercy. Within 
that time she endeared herself to many a sufferer in the 
Sanitarium ; not a few caught something of the radiant 
joy and peace which filled her heart, and which were 
reflected upon her beaming countenance. (So that many 
regrets mingled with the fareweils spoken when, in the 
following June, Grace started on her homeward way, 
the physicians in charge of the case having pronounced 
their happy-hearted patient quite recovered. This sor- 
row of her new friends, however, was light in compari- 
son wit) the joy and thankfulness of her parents over 
the daughter's return. Their most precious treasure was 
all the dearer when restored to them after a season of | 
special training in the Lord’s great school of suffering. 

Among the many friends who hastened to offer a glad 
welcome was. Aunt Abigail. The happy negress 
laughed and cried together as she rubbed her hands and 
exclaimed : 

“Well, it do look like de Lor lub you pow'rful, 
honey !" 

‘Hasn't he been good to me. auntie ?” was the re- 
sponse. ‘Just think of what. he was planning for me a 
year ago when | was reproaching him for unkindness 
in not letting me have my own way! It’s a wonder the 
good Father didn’t leave me to follow my own will, with 
the meager enjoyment it would have brought, instead of 
patiently making me soin the way he saw would be so 
fnll of joy and blessedness. How much has been given 
me at C.: precious truths revealed of the love of 
God; and health restored! I’ve learned, as you said I 
would, that the Lord's ‘ best gifts’ are not the ones that 
appear most beautiful at first. And now [ll praise him 
as much as you want me to !” 

Don’ you ‘wish you'd giben dis yere praise to de be- 
ginnin’, honey ?” 

“Why, y-e-s, I wish I] had; but I didn’t Know then 
what was in store.” 

Aunt Abigail carefully adjusted her bright turban, 
bent her head to one side, as she always did when deeply 
moved, and said : 

‘“*Chile, dis ole darkey ain’t no great in et’quette ; but 
dars some tings she knows ’n’how. Now dar’s yor mud- 
der, shes allus gibin’ Ab’gal heaps o’ presents; an’ [ 
knows she don’ gib nuffin dat ain't wuff habin’. “Spose’n 
some day she han’s me & passel done up in moity coarse 
paper, an’ look like it don’ hab nuftin wat Ab’gal want : 
d’you spose, honey, I'd say nuttin till ’d been home to see 
wat dar war, an’ den come back an’ say, ‘ Mis Hunt’ton, 
I bery much ’bleeged for dat nice present, but I kind o’ 
dar’sn’t say so till [knowed wat I got’? No, honey, 
Ab’gal’s got too much et’quette for dat.” Then, as her 
face lighted up, the speaker added: ‘‘ Yet dat’s de way 
de Lor’s people mostly wise treats him ; now. ain’t it, 
honey ?” 

“Truly it is, though I never thought of it just so be- 
fore,” replied Grace, seriously. 

**Dat’s de way I use’ for to do, chile, an’ one day w’en 
I foun’ out wat didn’t look bery inwitin’ war a moity 
big blessin’ arter all, an’ I jess gwine to bless the heab- 
enly Giber, sez I, ‘Dis yere no way to treat de Lor’ 
A’mighty ; nex’ time I’ll trest him dat he’s giben me 
wat’s good, an’ jess say, t’ank you, widout no waitin’.’’’ 

Here the old auntie paused, overcome with emotion, 
but soon continued. | 


Well, honey, de Lor’ meant to see ef I’d stick to ’t, 
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an’ so, bout a month arter, he took my old Jake up to 
heaben.”’ 

“Could you really thank the Lord at once for that 
sorsow ?”” asked Grace, with solemn earnestness. 

‘‘T war ‘lone wid my ole Jake wen he died, honey ; 
an’ for few minutes I war pow’rful stunned ; an’ [ sez, 
‘Course de Lor’ don’ ’spect (')l praise him for takin’ Jake 
away, an’ den it seem jess like an angel say to me: 
‘Ab’gal, de Lor’ neber takes nuffin ’way ‘nless its ter 
make room for suftin better 'n’ bigger.’ So den, honey, 
I kneels right down an’ buries my face in de bed side 
ole Jake, an’ I jess groans out. ‘ Lor’ A’mighty, I knows 
you's gibin’ me a blessin; an’ knows it'll be the best 
gift Vou eber gib me ’cause vou’s took de biggest bless 
in’ I had ter make room tor it. Lor’, I don’ see nuffin 
wat it be; but reckon I houn’ to trest you; so I'll say, 
‘T’ank you, Lor!’ jess though I did see!” 

“Tell the rest, Aunt Abigail; | want to know all 
about it,” whispered the sweet listener. 

‘* Well, honey, [no more say, ‘ T’ank you, Lor’! dan it 
seem like de Lor’ jess take me close in his arms, an’ 
whisper the one word ‘Home.’ Den [I seed it all, chile 
how heaben warn’t neber gwine ter seem like home till 
ole Jake got dar. An’, honey, Ab’gal haint Known no 
dark hour since dat time, ‘cause [’s tinkin’ all de time 
ob de home whar ole Jake’s waitin’ for me, honey.” 
There was a pause while both speaker and Jistener 
wiped away fast-falling tears; and then Abigail contin- 
ued: ** Now you sees, chile, wy | wanted so much 
you praise de Lor a year ago; cause | Knowed he war 
a waitin’ for you to say de words, honey ; an’ den he'd 
show you de blessin’ pow’rful quick.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Abigail, | hadn't learned the sweet meaning 
then of the words, * All things work together for good 
to them that love God,’ but I do want, after this, to 
wive thanks for every gift:that comes from him, whether 
it be enwrappcd in sorrow or in joy.” 

‘Make dat a fix’ cobenant wid de Lor’, honey ; an’ 
den, shoo ‘nuff, ‘de peace of God w'ich passeth all un- 
derstan’in’ will keep ver heart an’ mind in Christ Jesus.’ ”’ 
The old pegress laid her hand upon the head of her 
favorite as she repeated the verse, as if pronouncing a 
blessing ; and lifted it only as she closed with a fervent 
‘Amend !" 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
IN ROME. 


By ADELAIDE SKEELI.. 


T sounds a little paradoxical to say we spend our 

evenings at home by going abroad, yet this season 
we have taken Jong journeys by means of books, pict- 
ures, music, and talks, without paying a railway fare 
or packing a trunk. Without wishing-cap; magic car- 
pet, or seven-league boots, we have visited London, 
Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Naples, and Venice, and last 
night we were in Rome. We met at Mrs. Lawrence’s, 
and she showed us views through her megalethescope ! 
of St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the Catacombs, the Coliseum, 
and the Forum. When our schoolboy member, Llorace 
Flower, realized that he was gazing on the ruins of the 
-Forum, he eagerly declared that he saw the very spot 
upon which Mark Antony stood when he delivered his 
famous oration. After a little urging Hlorace declaimed 
the whole speech in a very creditable manner ; if some 
of us had heard it before, Shakespeare is surely worth 
re-reading. 

Next, Miss Lea, an enthusiastic student tn the Studies- 
at-Home Society, drew some ummounted photographs 
from her portfolio, and in a minute her suggestive little 
art talk about those three famous pictures— Raphael's 
Madonna di Foligno, his Transfiguration, and Domeni- 
chino’s Last Communion of St. Jerome—made us feel 
that we were actually within the walls of the Vatican. 

‘¢ You musn’t expect to learn anything about Rome, but 
just feel yourself transported far back to its early, terri- 
ble days,” said our music master, as he seated himself at 
the piano and gave us a few pathetic bits from // Puritan, 
that tale of early Christian martyrdom, with inexpressible 
lightness of touch. 

We begged for more, but heard instead an Italian love 
song, and afterwards some well-chosen pages from the 
‘*Marble Faun ”—the novel which tourists take as a 
guide-book when in Rome. 

Then a recitation of one of Macaulay’s Lays took us 
again back to ancient Rome, from which we were sum- 
moned into the darkened schoolroom, where a royal 
romping game of moco /otti followed. In this Shrove. 
Tuesday carnival play each one tries to bl.-w out his 
neighbor's candle, and if our previous entertainments 
had been rather serious, the uproarious shouts which at- 
tended this sperm-spilling, grease-spotting game were 
sufficiently frivolous. 

‘‘The evening has been so real,” said one girl to an- 
other as they put on their wraps to go home—‘“‘ we only 
need symptons of Roman fever to feel that we have ac- 
tually been in the Eternal City !” 

“Jerusalem at our house next week—good-by—be 


Or stereoscope would answer. 


Surely she is one 
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sure and come ’”’—cried another girl’s voice: and the 
evening at Rome was ended. : 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND- EXPERIENCES. 


| The editor of this denartmen! will be ylad to receive questions, suq- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


In this week’s issue of The Christian Union *‘L. M. D.** 
gives her experience With invalids, or those who call them 
selves such, and ber remarks are certainly true. Such * in- 
valids ’ are quite too plentiful forthe good of our busy world. 
I myself aur not an invalid of any sort, but. if you will kindly 
ailow it, | would like to give you a contrasting experience 
of nine With oue who might be called *‘ a perfect woman, 
nobly endures such continual 
bodily suffering as We may earnestly hope not many are 
called upon to bear. For years she has been confined to 
her bed, unable to do anything to support herself or her 
two children, without a cent in the world, living, as it were, 
like the birds, on the kindness of friends—and she has many 

who feel that it is a privilege to do anything for her, so 
patient and bright and cheery is she, even though while she 
is laughing and chatting she is inan agony of physical pain. 

There is no subject you can mention but she has heard of 
it: not a book is published but she reads the reviews, get- 
ting. she says, aS near to its contents as possible, for she 
has no books of her own, though reading eagerly, hungrily 
such books as are lent her. She is acquainted with the lives 
and works of, | should say, almost every author and poet. 
She knows what is going on in the big world that is shut ont 
from her sight, of the work our great men and women are 
doing—their patient, untiring labor. She, lying there, un- 
able to overlook her own housework, yet does it through her 


planned: one who ulso 


children, teaching them wonderful, beautiful Jessons of 


trustiiy taith and patience. 

How does sie--how could she do this unless she pos- 
sessedl the peace that passeth all earthly understanding 
of the sparrows which ‘‘ sow not, neither 
do they reap, vet vour heavenly Father feedeth them.”’ 

Still, she is a human woman like the rest of us, after all; 
having her hours of happiness and of despondency ; show- 
ing, however, always a smiling, gentle face to her friends 
and enemies—for she has these too, for, as she says, **‘ Was 
there ever any one in this world but was talked about by 
solne One else baving nothing better to 

But La Bruzere says, ** Those who, without being thorough. 
ly acquainted with our real character. thiak ill of us, do us no 
wrong: it is not we whom they attack, but the phantom of 
their own imagination.’’ Such is the beautiful character of one 
woman who smilingly endures what would be quite beyond 
the narrow comprehension of many and many a self-loving, 
“imaginary invalid’? in our Wise nineteenth century; and 
may | hope that these few words, describing—how faintly !— 
her patient life, will give strength and will to such as pis- 
sess them, hidden though they be % 


Yours very truly, J. K. L. 


This is but one instance of many where weakness and 
suffering are unselfishly subordinated by cheerfulness, and 
life is grandly lived without physica! activity ; but there are 
few who attain to it compared with the number who settle 
down into a condition of invalidism without being con- 
scious of their selfishness and their lack of exertion to 


overcome pain and disability. 
Can you vive me any information of a good, cheap magic lan. 

tern® JT need something that will furnish amusement and in- 

struction, of a kind easily assimilated, to the young people of a 


‘country neighborhood. 


L could rival some very undesirable forms of entertainment if 
fhad a magie lantern even strong enough to show pictares dis- 
tinctly in a room of thirty-five feet length. Is there any that 
ean be bought for $20 or $25? A Home MISSIONARY. 

There are very good magic lanterus or stereopticons sold 
for $20. They have an oil lamp with two wicks, and show 
pictures from eight feet to ten feet square. But after you 
have the lentern there is considerabie expense in the pict- 
ures. The screen can be easily made by sewing three 
breadths of cotton cloth together and stretching it tight 
on a frame, kalsomining it afterwards if you wish to 
make it exceptionally good. But the slides cost from 
fifty cents upward each: and a hundred slides are soon 
shown. It is possible, by a little effort, you might obtain a 
lantern and quite a number of slides which are not new, but 
are in wood order, at a reduced price, especially considering 
the object. If any of our readers know of such a one we 
shall be glad to assist this true missiouary in obtaining it. — 

Journueying about the world a little, as [have recently, has 
convinced me that there are certain alphabetic rules of good 
manners that busy men in active life grow careless about, 
much to the discomfort of their sensitive wives and older 
ehiidren. This carelessness makes it hard for the mother. 
who is trying to train her children into habits of gentle de- 
meanor. And it is the very most trying offenders in this 
matter who will be sure to say, ‘“ How absurd to use space 
in this coloamn to speak of such vulgarisms.’’ But we are 
not s) sure, most excellent man. Notice at dinner to-day 
whether you take your soup into your mouth with a noise 
like that— if a trifle less lond—which your pony makes as he 
draws in the water at the spring, and whether you drink 
your coffee with a guip that proves you take into your 
mouth a larger amount of liquid than your esophagus can 
take care of at once without a groan. Go to the table not 
merely to make a *‘ comfortable meal’? for yourself, but sit 
down resolved to make yourself agreeable to others at the 
table. A TRAVELER. 


I have lived in this city about six months. Nearly every day 
one or more persons ring the toor-bell of my house and ask for 
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something to eat.’ May I ask your advice as to how to treat 
such cases? There are. I believe, some societies which will 
accept contributions and then undertake to investigate any cases 
sent by the contributor. Can you recommend any such society? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

When an application is made at your home for something 
to eat, unless the applicant shows actual pbysical suffering 
‘at the time the application is made, take the name and 
address of the applicant and send them to the “‘ Charity 
Organization Society,’ 79 Fourth Avenue. This organiza- 
tion will investigate the case and report to you, if you so 
desire, whether the applicant is a worthy object of charity 
or not. On no condition give money or food unless you 
have personally investigated the need of the applicant. 


Have the French a standard dictionary like our Webster or 
Worcester ? 

“ Dictionaire Académie’’ is the standard dictionary of 
the French Language ; the price is $17.50—two volumes. 


Our Youna Forks. 


THE MAGIC FIDDLE-BOW. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
In Two Parts. 
II. 
By Hamitton W. MABIE. 


§ Hans walked along an old road that ran by the 

river, he happened to draw the bow cver the 

violin. Straightway the city vanished from his sight 
and he found himself beside a lake in the woods. 

“* You are late,” said a queer little voice near him ; ‘‘I 
have waited till the dew has taken the music all out of 
me.” 

Hans looked after the voice, and found that it came 
from something very like a flute, only it had arms and 
legs. 

‘‘Come on,” said Flute—for that was the figure’s 
name—‘‘ come on;” and with that he started away 
toward the edge of the lake, Hans following after him. 
All around the edge of the lake were tall reeds in rows, 
and these reeds were hollow, and as the waters rose and 
fell around them and the night-winds blew over them, 
they played upon them and made such music as in the 
olden time the great god Pan made when he cut the 
reeds down by the river-side. Sweet melodies rippled 
along the margin of the lake and ran up into the 
inlets where the reeds grew thick and strong. On 
the®surface of the water white lilies lay open to the 
moon, slowly swaying toand fro. These lilies shone 
with a soft glow that made little circles of light around 
them, and up their long stems the softest sounds floated 
out on the night and melted away in tremulous echoes. 
It was all so beautiful that Hans felt as if he were 
looking at his own thoughts. 

He raised his violin to his shoulder, drew the bow 
gently across the strings, and began to play a simple 
little air that seemed to answer the reeds and lilies. In 
a moment he had forgotten himself and them; deeper 
tones poured out from the violin, the lake kept silent, 
the trees stopped the waving of their branches, and the 
sleeping flowersawoke. Faster and faster played Hans, 
the strings quivering and trembling under histouch. In 
his soul there was a tempest of sound, and his arm 
shook as the fury of the storm’ ran through it into the 
violin. Every minute the tumult of hurrying notes in- 
creased ; the reeds shivered, and the lilies closed their 
blossoms. There stood Hans on the edge of the water, 
playing like one gone mad, and all around the land- 
scape grew dark and troubled. The lake moaned and 
ached; then, as the violin poured out a torrent of 
_ passionate tones, it suddenly rose in great clouds of mist 
that overspread the whole heavens. Faster and faster 
flew the Magic Bow ; lightnings and thunders quivered 
and rolled, and the rain fell in one blinding torrent. 
Suddenly Hans stopped and looked about him ; in the 
same moment the storm ceased, and through drifting 
clouds the moon looked down on a world that was 
dripping from every leaf. Hans was astonished at the 
change. 

Pretty good for a beginning,” said Flute, dancing 
on his slender legs; ‘‘ I’m so wet I'll never be able to 
play on mysclf again.” 

He was dripping from every one of the silver keys 
that ran up and down his sides like rows of buttons. 
“* You play very well, young man, but please remember 
that this country is just what music makesit. Your 
violin can make music or storm here, as you choose. I 
prefer the moonlight.” 

Saying which he danced the rain entirely off, blew a 
long, clear note to make sure there was no water in the 
inside, and started on into the woods. After he had 
gone a little distance he stopped short and played a 
merry tune upon himself. Instantly the forest was full 
of musical instruments. They came running and tum- 
bling over each other in the most ridiculous fashion. 
There were the bass-viols ambling along in a solemn 
manner, the violins with a short, quick step, the trum- 


pets and horns and flutes on long, slender legs, and the 
ungainly harps making their way slowly through the 
trees. 

‘‘Come, now,” said Fuiute, in a business-like tone, 
‘find your places, and let’s get to work. This young 
gentleman isa very pretty player, but he has never heard 
any of our music.” 

Upon this all the instruments hurried into place, and 
Hans found himself in a great semi-circle. 

‘‘ Now,” said Flute, as he stepped on a little grassy 
mound in the center, ‘‘ where’s the Magic Bow ?” 

.To this question no one answered a word until Hans 
said, ‘‘ I’ve got it.” : 

** You’ve got it !” said Flute; ‘‘ well, you’re a lucky 
fellow. Let me take it, will you ?” 

Hans handed him the Bow, and Flute held it in his 
hands like a baton. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘let’s have a Spring song.” And, 
slowly raising the bow, he began to beat time with it. 

You know how the spring comes after winter ! First, 
cold winds ; then a soft, warm day; then chilly blasts 
again; then gentler breezes ; then blue sky and warm 
airs ; then acold snap ; then bright, sweet days of April, 
a few flowers and a tender sunshine ; then warmer skies 
and more flowers, and finally sunshine everywhere, and 
great belts of blossom over the land. So the music came. 
At first the woods were cold and bare about them. 
Shrill, harsh notes broke the stillness ; then a little mel- 
ody broken off in the very middle; then more harsh 
notes ; then a longer and sweeter strain, with more in- 
struments ; then a blast from the bass-viols ; then a rip- 
ple of light music from the violins; then clear, sweet 
airs from the horns and flutes ; then richer and fuller 
strains, with liquid undertones of the harp ; then a flood 
of melody filling the woods far and near, in which Hans 
could hear the waving of branches, the unfolding of 
flowers, the splash of running streams, the song of birds, 
and all the multitudinous murmurings of springtide. 
Moreover, a change had come over the scene itself. The 
trees were clothed with foliage, the turf was a tender 
green, and all around a garden of flowers blossomed into 
fragrance and color, and again Hans seemed. to be look- 
ing at his own thoughts. 

‘‘That will do,” said Flute, stepping down and hand- 
ing the Magic Bow to Hans. Then he blew a little tune 
through himself. Instantly the whole orchestra van- 
ished, and they were alone again. 

‘‘ Now,” said Flute, ‘‘ we must be off.” 

The way seemed very long and hard to Hans, and it was 
all he could do to keep up with Flute, who ran merrily 
on, making music for himself as he went. At last they 
came to a mountain, through the top of which clouds of 
smoke were flying. ‘‘ Now,” said Flute, ‘‘ we'll wake 
those fellows up ;” saying which he blew such a prodig- 
ious note on himself that it threw him flat on his back. 
In a moment a rock was rolled aside, and an immense 
man with a great ruddy face stood in the opening. His 
sleeves were rolled up his brawny arms, and his leather 
apron was black and grimy.. His face was honest and 
kindly, but nobody would ever think of interrupting 
him in his work. 

‘‘ Ah, my merry little piper,” said he, when he saw 
Flute, ‘‘ the forge is ready for you. Come in, both of 
you.” 

They went into the opening, over which the stone was 
rolled again. After walking a little way in a dark pas- 
sage they came suddenly into a room larger than any of 
which Hans had ever dreamed. The whole mountain 
seemed to be hollow. There was no light in it except 
the forge fires, which glowed fiercely when the bellows 
were blown. Great dusky spaces were overhead, and in 
the red gleam Hans saw a crowd of stalwart men mov- 
ing about, each intent on his own work. The man who 
had let him in seemed to be the leader. After glancing 
about fora moment he led them to the center of the 
place ; then, turning to Flute, he said, ‘‘ Which kind ?” 

‘‘A golden one,” answered Flute. 

Upon that the leader called out ina ringing voice, ‘‘A 
golden key, my men.” 

Instantly there was a great rushing about, but each 
seemed to know what he was to do, and nobody got in 
his way. A hundred hands plied the bellows, and on a 
hundred forges the fires leaped up toward the dusky 
roof, and the great beams of light seemed to be strug- 
gling with the shadows for the possessiun of the place. 
When all was is, readiness the leader seized a great ham- 
mer, and, turning round to Hans, said, in a loud but not 
unkind tone, ‘“‘ You must work, too, young man; no- 
body is ever idle here,” 

‘* What can I do ?” said Hans. 

‘*Play,” answered the man; ‘‘ that’s your work in the 
world.” 

So Hans raised the violin to his shoulder and began 
to play. It seemed to him as he drew the bow across 
the strings that he had come to some great crisis in his 
life, and the air that ran through his mind was a song 
of labor working steadfastly through patience and suf- 

fering to some crowning victory. Slowly and solemnly 
the notes came from the strings, slowly and solemnly 
the great hammers swung in air and clashed upon the 


anvils. Measure by measure, stroke by stroke, the 
mighty symphony went on, and ever above the clangor 
were the clear notes of the violin, like a lark’s song as 
she rises through a tempest. Every hour the movement 
changed, growing richer and larger, until the melody 
spread itself over those anvils like a network of gold ; 
and as the hammers rose and fell and the fires glowed and 
smoldered, the faces of the workmen turned toward 
Hans, for he was leading them. At length he felt the 
music dying within him, and he stopped. A sudden 
silence followed. 

‘*It is done,” cried the leader. The fires sank down, 
the tools were laid aside, and all the workers gathered 
round. In his hand was something that glittered and 
shone—it was the golden key. When Hans saw it he 
thought it a very little thing for so much time and toil, 
but the longer he looked at it the more wonderful it. be- 
came. It was not a key, afterall, but a little musical 
note of gold, and when you pressed the slender stem it 
gave forth a marvelously sweet sound. ‘‘ That will un- 
lock any door that was ever made,” said the leader as he 
handed it to Hans. The boy took it, tied a golden cord 
to it, hung it round his neck, then with a word of 
thanks passed with Flute through the crowd of work- 
men out of the mountain. He was several years older 
than when he entered it. | 

Flute started off briskly enough. He was really little 
more than a sound, and nothing travels faster and easier, 
except light. With Hans, however, it was hard work. 
There were swamps to be traversed, rough bushes to be 
pushed aside, ditches to be leaped, rivers to be crossed, 
mountains to be climbed. If he got tired he couldn’t 
Flute never did. Sometimes the little piper 
da along at his side making the journey shorter by 
his Mherry airs, and sometimes he was far on out of sight, 
and Hans could only find the way by following the 
music that never wholly died out of his ears. So the 
days and the nights went on—I don’t know how many, 
and Hans couldno’t have told either, for he was so intent on 
the sounds and che path that many a time sunlight and 
starlight were the same to him. It was a strange jour- 
ney, and the strangest part of it was that he was guided ; 
by his ear instead of his eyes. As the days passed by 
the road grew harder—the rivers were wider, the mount- 
ains higher, and the rough places a hundred times 
rougher; and often it was so dark that Hans had to feel 


stop ; 


| his way ; but all the while the merry notes floated over 


the waters or through the trees, until suddenly, in the 
darkest time of all, they died away. The boy was 
alone in the stillnessand blackness. At first his heart 
went down, down as if it were trying to find the bottom 
of that awful darkness. He did not cry out—who could 
hear in that lonely country ? He could not go forward, 
there was nothing to guide him. 

As he stood there, his heart beating like a great ham- 
mer, not so much from fear as from a sense of loneliness 
and despair, he felt the golden note. In a moment he 
had taken it out and pressed it between his fingers, and 
a sound went out so sweet and clear it seemed as if it 
must have gone beyond the stars. And with the sound 
there came a wonderful change. How it wasI cannot 
‘tell, but around Hans there was a country so beautiful 
that he felt he must have dreamed it. He knew as he 
looked about that he was in that land beyond the blue 
hills to which everybody goes at times, but which few 
people have ever really seen. Nothing ever died there. 
The roses never withered, the leaves never fell, the birds 
never paused in their singing. About him Hans saw all 
the beautiful things of which he had tried to tell when 
he used the Magic Bow, and he knew that into this heav-. 
enly place the poets, the musicians, the artists, all who 
love beauty, come at times and fora brief hour. It is 
this sky, these hills and valleys, these birds and flowers 
and fair moving forms which they are always trying to 
bring again to their memory when they return to earth, 
and begin to paint pictures and carve statues and write 
music. And while Hans looked and was happy, he fell 
asleep. 


When Hans awoke there was the old city of Coblentz 
once more, older and dingier than ever. Nobody 
seemed to notice that he had been away except the old 
cobbler, to whom he told stories of the beautiful country 
until the old man’s face shone asif he, too, could see it. 
For a long time Hans could do nothing but dream and 
dream. It seemed such an ugly world, he did not want 
to live in it again, and it was full of sounds that almost 
made him hateit. But after a time there cameachange. 
He began to find here and there something that reminded 
him of the beautiful country ; sometimes it was a little 
cloud at sunset, sometimes it was a smile on a child’s 
face, sometimes it was a gesture with which a man gave 
a crust of bread to a beggar. : 

Then he began to work, for he was poor enough, and 
dreams brought no bread. He was young and friendless, 
and it was hard at first, but wherever he went he carried 
the Magic Bow, and when it touched the strings, no mat-. 


‘ter what people were doing they always stopped to. 


listen. 
Little by little, as the tide rises, his fame spread:througb. 
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_the.city and far beyond ; and year by year the world 
was more and more like that land of visions to which 
the golden note had led him, and the melodies that 
once had no home but his own soul had gone out from 
him until the children sang them in the streets. 

Sotime went on until a great festival of music was 
held in an old German city, and there, with many 
famous men, Hans went. He went to listen, but all the 
people knew him, and when at last there came a pause, 
some called his nam@ and when the name was heard, a 
mighty shout swept like a wave across the place. It 
- geemed to lift him from his seat, and, hardly knowing 
how he came, he found himself beside the leader’s stand. 
He was still young, no such audience had ever waited 
for him before, and he trembled, not with weakness, but 
a sudden sense of power. Slowly he raised the Magic 
Bow; gently he touched the strings ; when, instantly, the 
country of his dreams was around him. He saw the 
beautiful visions, he heard the ravishing sounds; but 
he saw and heard other things as well. He looked upon 
the sorrows and joys of all that mighty audience, he 
heard their sighs and prayers-and tears, and he made one 
music out of all. And those who listened heard for a 
moment the sounds of the beautiful country, and saw its 
visions, and knew the meaning of their lives. Suddenly 
Hans stopped. The vision vanished, and he saw a 
mighty throng rising like a sea around him, as with tear- 
dimmed eyes they hailed him Master. 

Far off in Fairyland faint echovs of the tumult made 
a murmer through the trees, and Flute forsook his gam- 
bols and played a coronation march; for Hans was 
crowned. 


— 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
CROSS the way from where I am staying is a 
court ; that is, as some of you country girls and 
boys may not know, a place surrounded by buildings, 
and in this case containing a few small houses. Several 
times I have seen coming out of this crooked place a 
woman, plainly dressed, carrying in the left hand a 
bundle and in the right a light cane, which she contin- 
ually moved back and forth in front of her as she 
walked briskly along. At first I did not understand 
what she was doing, but as she turned a little nearer me 
I saw that she was blind, or nearly so, and took this way 
to get about the streets, feeling her way along by meang 
ofthe cane. Her face looks cheerful, and I think she 
goes out to sell something she has in the bundle, for 
when I see her coming home she has no bundle. What 
do you suppose is the difference between this woman and 
other women and men who are blind or lame, and do 
nothing for themselves ? I know a poor little woman 
- scarcely twenty years old, who has buried a year-old 
baby, and has left a little boy three years old, and who 
is earning all the money to support her family because 
her husband lost his left arm a year ago and has ‘‘ done 
nothing” since. There is something in some men which 
makes them work bravely and well even with one arm. 
One of the most famous chemists in this country has but 
one arm, and yet he contrives to perform most wonderful 
experiments with his one arm. You have all heard of 
General Howard ; he has done faithful work for twenty 
years without his good right arm. Now, what is the 
something which gives a man or woman power to keepa 
place among useful people when such necessary things 
as eyes and arms have been taken from them ? It is 
what is not in the boy-who, when he slips down, sits on 
the ground and cries for some one to pick him up ; is not 
in the girl who can bv ver hang her coat and hat on the 
nail, but throws them down for Maggie to pick up. 


Indeed, there are quite a number of boys who would | 


never make a Dr. Doremus, and many girls who would 
not be like my cheerful neighbor the blind woman. But 
what is itthey lack ? Do let us find out if we can, and 
get it, forin this world of accidents who knows how 
soon we may lose an arm oraneye? If anybody knows 
what this wonderful secret is, I hope he will tell us, and 
show us how to get it. 


W. Va., February 18, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Although we are too late for the red line under our names, we 
¥.8h to thank you for the beautiful cards we received from you 
Christmas. Have you any nieces in or near Wheeling? 

We have had a flood; the highest ever known in the * Ohio 
Valley.” It was very bad here, but still worse at places above 
and below us. The water has now fallen, but there is much 
misery and suffering among the people, and great loss of prop- 
erty; many houses have been swept away. The schoolhouses 
and churches were thrown open to those who were washed out, 
and many ladies and gentlemen are atill busy distributing provis- 
ions and clothing to the needy. The water did not reach 
grandpa’s, where we live, and we are very thankful. We have 
been making Japanese dolls, using for the head, hands, and feet 
peanuts; they.look very cunning with their queues and hats; 
perhaps we will sell them and give the proceeds to the mission 
“Band of Hope,” to which we belong. _ 

Wheeliug is sometimes called the Nail City, because there are 
&@ great many nail mills here ; and they make so much smoke and 
soot that some call it the Smoky City. 

We will try and send you something on Easter Sunday for the 
homeless children. 7 | 

Yours affectionately, FANNIE AND Suz C. 


It is not yet too late for the red line, for I am so un- 


willing to give up any of my nephews and nicces that I 
shall keep the book open till the last minute. The floods 
have, indecd, been terrible. A great body of water 
rushing out of its proper course brings tcrror to all in 
its way. I am glad you did not suffer greatly. The 
dolls must be very funny-looking things. Cannot you 
persuade some of your ‘‘ Band of Hope” to join our cir- 
cle ? 
OxFrorpD COLLEGE, OxFrorpD, O., December 15, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patience; ; 

I don’t believe any of your former nieces or nephews are will- 
ing to have their names taken off your list, at least I am not. 
Since I last wrote to you I have come away to college, which is, 
however, not very far from my home on College Hill. My sister 
is with me, and sheteaches French, German, and elocution. I am 
very much interested in what is said or written to you about 
dancing. I am very fond of it for exercise, and can see no 
harm in it when I dance with my friends only, and at private 
homes. I know many dislike round dances and have just cause 
to. What is your opinion about theater-going? I mean going to 
see good plays; not good through public opinion, but good in 
themselves ? 

We had our first snow-storm here yesterday, but it was a very 
slight fall. Your loving niece, CAROLYN C. 

If I can have my choice I do not choose to walk in 
the streets which are full of mud and deep holes into 
which I am in danger of falling, even though there may 
be occasional clean places. I prefer, if possible, to 
walk where the muddy spots are few, and not very deep, 
and I can keep my eyes on the pleasant things around 
and above me, and not have to keep them on my feet. 
My objection to dancing and to theater-going is a little 
like that. To look out not to dance with whom and 
where I ought not, to keep away from associations which 
are not wholesome, and to keep mysclf from falling into 
the evil there is in the theater and the dance, would be 
to me more work than would be compensated for by the 
little real healthy pleasure I should get. If youcan find 
good recreation in them, and are certain that the pleasure 
you get from them does not not prevent you from judg- 
ing wisely about their effect on your life, then, so far as 
you alone are concerned, perhaps the amusements would 
be safe. There would be then, however, another ques- 
tion, and that is, whether, in the present state of society, 
the tendency to frivolity, to luxurious living, to excite- 
ment, your example will not lead others less strong than 
yourself to indulge in what would be hurtful to them. 
When we find in our Gospel that Christ made ‘It will 
not hurt me” the test of his conduct, we may use it as a 
test for ours. If the dance, as it exists, and the theater, 
in its present state, are wholesome institutions for the 
community, or there isa prospect of their becoming 
such, 1 am mistaken in my judgment of them. They 
seem to me harmful, and so, although one dance or one 
play may be innocent, I think it better not to take any 
part in them. Perhaps you laugh at the thought that an 
old woman like me having any desire for frolic or 
amusement at all, but ia spite of my gray hairs I am a 
great lover of a ‘‘ good time.” 3 

NEWBURGH, N. Y., Feb 7, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: — 

I have been thinking about writing to you for a long while, but 
have put it off until another time. 

I have been attending one of the public schools for the last two 
years, but have not been fora month on account of being sick. 
I am thinking about getting some new books; what would you 
advise me to get? I have several of Miss Alcott’s books, and like 
them very much. Who is the “Little Match-Girl’’ by? Please 
tell me who has written the best History of the United States. 

I will be thirteen years of age on the 26th of next April. I live 
on a farm about two miles from the city of Newburgh. When- 
ever you come up here I wish you would come and see me. Please 
put ared line undermy name. Weall like The Christian Union 
very much, and I enjoy reading the letters and stories. I take 
the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” and like it quite well. 


Please print this letter, as I want to surprise papa. 
From your loving niece, Lena C. W. 


Have you any of Abbott's Red Histories? The “‘ Lit- 
tle Match-Girl” is one of Hans Andersen's stories, and 
his Fairy Tales would be a good work for you to own. 
It is not easy to say what is the best History of the 
United States. For a small book, T. W. Higginson’s is 
very good. I should like very much to visit you, but 
when a body grows up she can’t do as she likes; that 
sounds funny, I do not doubt, to some of the little folks 
who think that when they *‘ grow up” they can do as 
they like. They make a great mistake. Children are 
the only ones in this world who have their own way. 


BATAVIA, N. Y., JANUARY 25, 1884. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WANT TO WRITE YOU A LETTER MY 
OWN SELF, TO THANK YOU FOR THE NICE 
CHRISTMAS CARD. I AM JUST LEARNING 
TO PRINT. I READ THE STORIES IN THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION AND “ ADVANCE” EVERY 
WEEK, AND TAKE THE “PANSY” TOO—I 
LIKE IT. I SAW PANSY AND MR. ABBOTT 
AT CHAUTAUQUA LAST SUMMER. I LIKE 
FRANK BEARD AND ALL OF THE MEN 
THERE. THEY WORK SO FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN. I WISH YOU WOULD GO TO CHAU- 
TAUQUA NEXT SUMMER, AND THEN I COULD 
WEE YOU. I WAS FOUR YEARS OLD LAST 


MAY, AND HAVE READ FOR MORE THAN 
TWO YEARS. I AM REAL WELL, AND HAVE. 


NOT GOT ANYTHING BOTHERING ME. IF 
MY LETTER WAS NOT SO LONG, AND IT 
WAS NOT SUCH HARD WORK TO PRINT, I 
WOULD TELL YOU ABOUT MY DOLLS, BUT 
WILL WAIT TILL NEXT TIME. I SEND YOU 
MY PICTURESO YOU CAN KNOW ME BETTER. 
I SEND TEN CENTS FOR CHARITY. FROM 
YOUR LITTLE NIECE, MABEL E. W. 


I hope you will not have anything ‘“ bothering” you 
for along time, and that you will keep very strong and 
well. I should like very much to go to Chautauqua, 
and if I do I will look out for you. Don’t forget to tell 
me about your dolls next time. 


KNOXVILLE. 
Dear Aunt Pattence 


I thank you so much for the pretty card 'you sent me. I hare 
been intending to write to you and tell you about the Christmas 
Letter Mission ever since Christmas. Mamma is the distributor 


for Knoxville, and so I helped her about geting the letters ready - 


to be sent. The object of the Christian Letter Mission is to send 
a nice printed letter and a pretty card to those who are not go 

ing to get anything on Christmas. The letters are gotten up ac- 
cording to theage of the person. The letters for children have 
little stories and pictures in them, and the cards have children 
and cats and birds and chickensonthem. The cards for grown 
people have flowers and landscapes: some of them are very 
beautiful, and the letters are very nice. There are three (hinese 
men in Knoxville; I sent and got them three letters written in 
Chinese, and on Christmas Eve I took them down to the Chinese 
laundry. The Chinamen that I gave them to seemed very much 
pleased. I have writter. a long letter, so I must stop. Withlove 
from Your affectionate niece, Emrty F. T. 


Thank you for telling us about the Letter Mission. It 
was a kind thought to get the Chinese letters. We for- 
got too much, I think, how it would seem to us to be in 
a strange land and as much despised as the Chinese are 
here. | 


December 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am a little girl ten years old. I am away from home earning 
my own living. Have been away about a yearandahalf. I do 
not go to school, but get my lessons ‘most every day. I study 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography. and writing. My name 
is 3 M. G. 


You are a little girl to be earning your living ; how 
does it happen you can do it ? 


‘ PoRTLAND. Me., January 6, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May my name be added to your list of nephews? I have com- 
menced a good many letters, but have neglected to send them. 
It is very cold here to-day, only six above at noon. We have a 
good deul of snow, and many persons are improving it by driving 
to-day, even though itisthe Sabbath day. There isa long hill 
near our house where the boys coast, and we have fine slides 
down it. We can go nearly a quarter of amile. Very near the 
foot of the hillis a park that is called Deering Oaks, because 
there are so many large oak trees, and was once owned by the 
Deeri gs, but they gave it tothe city. In the park is a pond, and 
now that it is frozen we have some nice skating when the ice ia 
not covered with snow. I had a pair of skates for Christmas. I 
had one pair of skates before, but the new ones are much nicer. 
They are New York Club skates. I am ten yearsold, and am 
in the first class in the primary school. I should like very much 
to see this letter among the letters of the little folks. 

Yours truly, Freon E. B. 


1 wish I could show the boys and girls how neatly 
your letter is written. Portland is a beautiful city. 
A ffectionately, AUNT PATIXZNCE. 


PUZZLES. 


RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. A combat. 2. Apprehension. 8. To discipline. 
4. Languishes. 5. An iron pipe. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A word indicating doubt. 3. To ob 
tain. 4. A musicalinstrument. 5. A peculiariiy. 6. A geomet 
rical line. 7. Recent. 8. An abbreviation. 9. A memncaces m 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole, composed of 56 letters. is a quotation from Psalma 

The 1!, 26, 1, 18, 32 is a mountain in Egypt. 

The 9, 36, 3, 2 is the fruit of the Spirit. 

The 31, 46, 88 Christ came to fulfill. 

The 17, 16, 37, 41, 45, 12, 18, 5, 4, 6 is a lake of Palestine. 

The 7, 8. 28, 23 meat offerings were made from. 

The 34, 56, 27, 25, a famous commercial city. 

The 49, 35, 34, 50, 43, a tax. 

The 13, 14, 18, 23, 44, 40, 41 were aliens from God. 

The 10, 12, 6, 24, 40, 47, a beautiful queen. 

The 15, 21, 51, 48, a measure. 

The 54, 25, 20, 46, 47, a tree. 

The 29, 52, 30, 49, 56, the number of chapters in a book of the 
Old Testament. 

The 55, 25, 22, an Egyptian sea. 

The 28, 11, 42, 21, 53, a son of Jacob. 

The 6, 21. 19, 46, 36, the father of Abraham. 

The 12, 32, 44, 36, 37, a king of the Amorites. 

CHARADE. 


If you dress in my whole, at home and abroad, 
My second will surely ignore you ; 

But change it to satin or velvet, and then 
They'll tell you they truly adore you. 


EF. L 


For my first does the weary wanderer long, 
As he rests by the wayside ditches; 
My first is a house ; my second's a weight ; 
My whole many people enriches. M. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 14. 


Anagrams.—1. Baltimore. 2. Washington. 3. Providence. 4. Hart- 
ford. 5. Worcester. 6. Galveston. 7. Fort Wayne. 8, Charleston. 

Progressive Enigma.—Operameter: Ope, opera, per, era, ram, am, 
me, met, mete, meter. 

Charade.— Rotterdam. 

Conundrum.—One wins without sinning and the other sins with- 
out winning. ) 
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Sunpay CAFTERNOON. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Take my words, and they shall qrow greater to thee through years 
of life. —Prov. iv., 10, Miller’s Translation. 


THIRD WEEK IN MARCH. 
PROGRESS. 


First Day of the Week.—The darkness is passing away, 
and the true light already shineth.—1 John ii., 8, Revised 
Version. 

The word of the truth of the gospel, which is come unto 
you ; even as it is also in all the world bearing fruit and in- 
creasing.—Col. i. 6., Revised Version. 

Second Day.—The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.—Proy. iv., 
18. 

He that hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger. 
—Job. xvii., 9. 

Third Day.—I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out 
kuowledge of witty inventions.—Prov. viii., 12. 

Fourth Day.—Now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him: for we shall see him 
asheis. And every man that hath this hope in him purifi- 
eth himself, even as he is pure.—1 John iii., ¥, 3. 

Fifth Day.—Let us go on unto perfection.—Heb. vi., !. 

Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know]- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.—Eph. iv., 13. 

Sirth Day.—Whosoever goeth onward and abideth not in 
the teaching of Christ, hath not God: he that abideth in the 
teaching, the same hath both the Father and the Son.—~ 
John i., 9, Revised Version. 

Seventh Day.—Oh, how I love thy law ! it is my meditation 
all the day. Thou through thy commandments hast made 
me wiser than my enemies; for they are ever with me. I 
have more understanding than all my teachers: for their 
testimonies are my meditations. | understand more than 
the ancients, because I kept thy precepts. —Ps. cxix., 

We are put into this world to make progress toward 
a better one. Progress, therefore, is the first law of 
our being. The world is a school; he that learns 
nothing is a dull scholar; had _ better never 
have been born. The age that learns nothing is a 
dunce. Every generation should be wiser, beiter, 
stronger than its predecessor. Religion is no exception 
to this universal law of humanity. We are to grow 
both in the grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The man is to grow from year to year ; 
the church is to grow from age to age. Every era 
should have some new theology, as every’ vine 
should have some new wood. As the body keeps 
healthy only by growth, only by casting away the old 
tissues and getting new ones, so the soul keeps healthy 
only by forgetting those things that are behind and 
pressing forward to those things that are before. He 
that is not growing is dead, and should be buried. 
Progress and conservatism are not opposites ; the only 
way to conserve what lives is to progress toward a better 
life. All true progress is conservatism; all true ¢on- 
servatism is progressive. Our fathers laid foundations 
—we are to build on them. 


THE COMING ONE.’ 
By LyMaN ABBOTT. 
** Looking for and earnestly desiring the coming of the day of 
God.”’—2 Pet. iii., 12. 

HAT the Old Testament has a prophetic character, 
a forward look, the Bible student has never 
doubted. Its prow is set toward the future. Itisa 
book of anticipations. Its history, its laws, its apo- 
thegms are all preparative ; its temple services are types ; 
its poetry is prophetic, the poetry of hope. It is a book 
of spring buds: every one hasinit the promise of a com- 
ing summer. Throughout its winter record of national 
apostasies the summer solstice draws nearer and nearer. 
It travels through the catacombs toward a light which 
grows brighter and clearer as the journey progresses. 
And as the door into day is approached, more and more 
distinct grows the figure of Him who makes even the 
abode of the dead luminous by his presence. The light 

of the Old Testament is the light of the Coming (ne. 
The New Testament is also a prophetic volume; a 
book of anticipations. It also has forelooking eyes ; its 
prow is also set toward a golden shore ; its light is also 
alight of hope. The coming of the Crucified One is 
not all the children of God have to hope for ; nor is the 
coming of the invisible, universal Spirit God’s last 
giftto man. There lies something yet beyond. There 
is ‘‘ more to follow.” Christ is in the New Testament, 
as in the Old Testament, sti]la Coming One. The sum- 
mer prophesies the ripened fruits of an autumn harvest, 
as the spring promises the opened glory of the flower- 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for March 16, 1884.— 
Thess. iv., 13-18 ; v., 1-8. 


i. summer. The wise men came to seek a King; the 
shepherds are told of a Messiah who is the Lord ; John 
the Baptist points to a Lamb of God who shall lift off 
the weight and load of sin from the whole world: 
Christ foretells in various parables the hour when the 
farmer will come to gather in his grain and separate it 
from the chaff; asthe period of his departure draws 
near he grows more explicit; at last, in a quiet 
conference with his own, sitting on the Mount of 
Olives, and overlooking the sacred city, he depicts 
the whole panorama of future history, ending in 
a coming of the Son of Man ‘as the lightning 
cometh out of the East and shineth even unto the West ;” 
when the clouds receive him, after the resurrection, out 
of tne sight of the beholding disciples, hope gives them 
its message ; ‘‘ This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into -heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go intu heaven ;” and the great apostle 
catches the spirit of these prophecies, and repeats them 
again and again in his Epistles; and the whole canon is 
closed by the vision seen by the beloved disciple of the 
coming of Him that cometh with clouds, when every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him. 
Those who belicve that the Incarnation is the last and 
supreme manifestation of God to men are compelled to 
believe that Cbrist was misunderstood by his reporters, 
that Paul was misled Sy his too sanguine temperament, 
that John was a deceived dreamer. Even this hazard- 
ous attempt to limit the prophetic teachings of the New 
Testament by our experiences of the past and the pres- 
ent, by the belief that nothing is to be that has not been 
and is not, fails to bring the New Testament into har- 
mony with this dull, prosaic, unhopeful spirit. He that 
would take the Second Coming of the Lord out of the 
New Testament must ravel it, and weave its threads to- 
gether in a new pattern. He must make of it a new book. 
Ife must deny to it that anticipative character which 
belongs no less to the New Testament than to the Old 
Testament. Ife must turn the seven-sealed book which 
John saw in the apocalyptic vision into a book of. his- 
tory. For the whole prophecy of the New Testament, 
as of the Old Testament, points to a Coming One. 

This New Testament doctrine of the Coming One has 
been received as the Old Testament doctrine was re- 
ceived by two forms of skepticism : a sensuous imagina- 
tion has despoiled it of its truth aud beauty by despirit- 
ualizing it; an intellectual skepticism has denied it al- 
together. 

Pharisaism materialized the (Old Testament prophe- 
cies of the Coming One. He wasto be a king ; tomake 
Jerusalem his capital; to gather all Jews there ; to es- 
tablish a universal Judean empire; to repeat the con- 
quests of an Alexander or a Cwsar, or to anticipate, ou 
a grander scale, the political enfranchisements of a Will- 
iam of Orange ora Washington. Modern Pharisaism 
has brought all faith in and hope for a true fulfillment 
of the New Testament prophecies of a Coming One into 
disrepute by a like sensuous literalism. That the world 
is growing worse, not better: that the Gospel is no 
power of God untosalvation, only an unavailing witness 
against wickedness; that Christ must come again, not 
merely to complete a work unfinished but to do a work 
undone ; that a trumpet will send its echoes round the 
world, and a celestial appearance will awaken slumber- 
ing humanity from pole to equator and from the Holy 
Land round till it reach the Holy Land again ; that the 
Coming One will appear in human form as a crowned 
king in the now dismantled and no longer Holy City: 
that the Jewish nation will be then converted to allegiance, 
and flock to his dwelling-place—these are the beliefs 
which are popularly identified with what is known as 
the doctrine of the Second Advent. They are about as 
near a true interpretation of the New Testament proph- 
ecy as the glosses of the Talmud are to a true revealing 
of the spiritual meaning of Isaiah. 

This Pharisaism has strengthened Sadduceeism ; 
forerror always produces error by reactions. The Chris- 
tian church is Sadducaic. It believes in the history and 
in the law of the New Testament, but not in its proph- 
ecies. They are sometimes openly denied ; often in- 
geniously explained away; oftenest ignored. The preach- 
ing of the modern pulpit is a preaching of New 
Testament history, of New Testament laws, of New 
Testament philosophy ; but how often have any of our 
readers heard a sermon on New Testament prophecy ? 
The church looks backward to the sepulcher ; sometimes 
takes in the resurrection; rarely looks forward to a re- 
appearing. Looking and hasting to the Coming of our 
Lord is an almost unknown experience. Are we looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our 


ereat God and Saviour Jesus Christ? No! We are 
looking the other way. Why seek ye him among the 


dead ? Why stand ye looking into heaven? What 
answer have we to these two questions ? 

I have occupied my space and the time of my readers 
in this preliminary matter, because Paul’s teaching to 
the Thessalonians cannot be studied at all except 


by one who recognizes, as preliminary to that! 


study, the prophetic character of the New Testament, 
the certainty it affords of a Coming. One, coming 


to complete the work his elltecioe and death have 
commenced but not finished.' He that recognizes this 
fundamental truth will not go far astray in his study of 
these two letters which embody substantially all the truth 
on this subject which Paul has in fragmentary utter- 
ances scattered through his other Epistles. Christ will 
come ; they that have gone before to be with Christ will 
reappear, will come with him, will be made manifest in 
the hour of their Lord’s manifestation ; the living will re- 
ceive them both ; the coming will be accompanied by 


some manifestation such that all the world will recog- | 


nize it, the unspiritual no less than the spiritual —they 
that pierced as well as they that crowned him ; it will 
be by no gradual process, as summer comes, as peace 
and righteousness are coming in slow development even 
now ; it will be sudden, like the coming of a thief in the 
night, like the stroke of lightning in the heavens, like the 
flood in the davs of Noah, like the storm on Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; no man can foretell the day or the hour ; 
the development of iniquity must first go on to its con. 
summation with the development of goodness, the anar- 
chy of anti-Christ with the kingdom of Christ, before 
the hour of revelation and of consummation; and, 
finally, for it we are to prepare, not by looking back 
ward alway, or looking up alway, but by looking for- 


ward: not by dreams and visions, but by watching and. 


being sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love, and for an helmet the /ope of salvation. ‘‘ Blessed 


is that servant whom his Lord when he cometh shall find . 


so doing.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


By Emity Huntincron MILLer 
ILERE was one promise that the Lord Jesus made 
his disciples which they never forgot. They 
talked about it to each other, they told it wherever they 
preached the Word, and it comforted them in all their 


troubles. This was the promise that their dear Lord 
was coming back again some day, never to leave them 
any more. “Not coming back to * poor and despised, 


to be cruelly treated, and have vo place to lay his head, 
but to be a king upon a happy. beautiful earth, with al] 
who loved him about him. The Lord himself told them 
he was coming, and when they saw him go away a 
voice spoke to them from heaven, and said the same 
thing. They did not know when he would come, but 
they were always watching and waiting and hoping for 
it. They grew old, and many of them died, and stil] 
the Lord did not come. The disciples at Thessalonica 
had trouble from the very tirst. Paul says they re- 
ceived the Word in much affliction, and suffered perse 
cution and death from their own countrymen. Their 
dear friends died—fathers and mothers and brothers 
and littie children—and some of them weére troubled to 
understand what would become of these precious ones 
who would not be alive to see the Lord when he came. 
So Paul wrote them a letter to comfort them. Le told 
them these friends had only fallen asleep; that they 
had already seen the Lord, and when he came back he 
would bring them with him, and there would be one 
joyful meeting of all the Lord’s children, those that 
were alive on the earth and those that had been asleep. 
But he told them if they expected to be glad when 
the Lord came back, they must be ready for his coming, 
and the way to be ready was to be always watchful to 
do his will. For no one knows, when the King will 
come back. It may be any day, and there will be no 
warning, but, suddenly, he will be here. We are to be 
like soldiers, always on guard, just where our leader 
has placed us, not forgetting our work or doing it care- 
lessly, and then it will not matter when he comes. 


Some of you may have had a dear mother Who was 


sick and feeble, and who went away to the South, or to 
Colorado or California, or somewhere, to get well. 


It almost broke your heart to have her go, but when you — 


were sad and lonesome, if letters came to say she was 
well again, and getting stronger every day, you were 
very glad she went away. Every day you could say to 
yourself, ‘‘Some day she will come back, and not be 
sick any more, and we shall be so happy together 
again.”” You would try to do just what would please 
her, to work and study, and think of her wishes in 
everything. And if, some day, a message came to take 
you to the pleasant summer land where your mother 
was, why, that would be even better than having her 
come back. That is the way we are to think of our 
friends who have fallen asleep, and of the Lord Jesus 
himself, our best friend. They are in a blessed country, 
and any day they may all come back to us together, but 
if, instead of coming to us, our Lord sends for us to 
come to them, that is just as well, and we can be ready 
for either way of joining them. The way to be ready is 


1 The cry upon the cross, * [tis finished,” is applicable to the 
sacrificial work, not to the entire redemptive work. That chap- 
ter was closed ; the book was not closed. The resurrection, fol- 
lowed by Pentecost, opened a new chapter in the volume of 
God's grace, which wiil never be finished tillthe end cometh and 
the Son shall also be subject unto him that put all things under 
b im Bai . 
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to ask our Father to give us the beautiful armor of faith 
and hope and love, and then go on doing as well as we 
ean just what will please and honor him. Paul says 
we are Children of light, so our lives ought to be bright 
and pure and shining, with nothing to be ashamed of, 
and nothing to hide from God or man. Then, whether 
the Master comes to us, or we go to him, it will be a 
joyful meeting. 


THE BIBLE AN UNVEILING OF THAT 
WHICH IS ETERNAL.’ 


by THE Rev. JAmMes H. Econ, D.D. 
John i.,1 and3: “That which was from the beginning ; that 

which we have seen a d heard, declare we unto you.” 
Y simply turning these words around we get a very 
clear statement of the subject which I invite you 
to consider this morning. ‘* That which we have seen 
and heard is that which was from the beginning.” The 
word of God, an utterance in time of that which is the 
truth from eteruity.. If the proposition which I have 
announced be true, its importance is so vital that it 
ought to be laid at the foundation of our thinking. 
You will discover my meaning by comparing the preva- 
lent opinions of the Bible with those conceptions of the 
natural world which have characterized the past centu- 
ries of science. It has been held that the Creator main 
tained over the world something Jike the superintend- 
ency of an engineer over his engine. The great mech- 
anism is thundering steadily at its work, but some 
outside person must be continually running about it, 
looking it over, giving it a bit of oil here, tightening a 
screw there, adjusting a lever somewhcre else, so every- 
thing goes well. But in these last days we have come 
to think of our world, not as an isolated atom under 
special legislation, but we have put it back into its true 
place as part and parcel of the great living universe, 
The mighty laws that run through the highest heavens 
all pass their circuits through the body of our little 
earth. The current of electricity that runs to fire the 
sreat central moon starts up a hundred little lights on 
iis way. So the law that swings the great central sys- 
tems of the universe is the same law that takes upon 
its way such litile worlds as ours. We can stand here 
on the earth and say here is a law. We know that 
same law runs to the farthest bounds of space. This 
universal law has been in operation from the beginning: 
Tt is the old, eternal law which we have just discovered. 
We can adopt the exact language of the text respect- 
ing all our discoveries in nature. That which we see 
and hear and handle is that which has been from the 

beginning. 

Now, many still regard this Book as something unique 
and isolated in time; a sort of afterthought with God, 
a device or makeshift for an emergency. Accordingly, 
we find manv coming to this word, not for eternal laws 
of life, or laws for eternal life, but they come here as 
we go to a medicine case, for a specific remedy to help 
us over an attack of disease. Many speak and think of 
Christ, not as the Lord of life, whose mission is to join 
himself to our fallen, enfeebled spirits, and so raise us to 
our proper eternal order, but they speak of the Saviour 
as one doing a unique work, in time, outside of law. by 
virtue of which he negotiates a redemption for us. And 
so we are brought into a heaven entirely foreign to us. 
As one might go to the king of Abyssinia and negotiate 
for a cargo of his heathen subjects and transport them 
to this Christian land. They are black, we are white ; 
they are of the tropics, we of 2 northern clime ; they 
are heathen, we Christians ; but by virtue of that pur- 
“chase money paid to the king, here they are, trans- 
planted to the heart of civilization ; and they ought to be 
grateful. Now, if any such thoughts as these concern- 
ing our Heavenly Father, our Saviour, and our Bible 
still linger in our thinking, I pray that we may be cleared 
of them at once. We must learn to think of our Heav- 
enly Father’s will as the one unchanging and unchange- 
able law of all things in heaven and on earth, in body as 
well as in spirit. We must learn to think of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, not as a transitory and phenomenal figure 
in the world’s history, but as the Word that was with 
God, and was God in the beginning. That Word was 
made flesh. He was slain, not eighteen hundred years 
ago on Calvary, but be was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. That tragedy on the hilltop 
just outside of the walls of Jerusalem was only a faint 
picture in time of God’s suffering love from eternity. 
His holy Word is a revelation on earth of that which 
is true in the heavens. It is a revelation in time of 
that which is true from eternity. It is a revelation, an 
unveiling, simply a pushing back of the curtains of 
sense, that we may look up and behold that which was, 
-and is, and is to be. 

We hold that God is immutable. We do not mean by 
that that his manifestations never change; but simply, 
that in character he is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Back of the shifting glory of attendant condi- 
tions is the eternal character. If I turn to the works of 
his hand, I shall behold ‘eternal power and Godhead.” 
If I look into the mirror of my own soul, the same 


} From a recent sermon, 


to minister. 
1 ceived the publicans and harlots, so to-day, God, the 


awful lincaments are disclosed. If I turn to the word, | Holy One of eternity, is entering doors and sitting down 


there, breaking through the many colored clouds, type 
and symbol, is the light of the same unchanging face. 
If I turn to Jesus Christ, behold, we have simply, God 
with us—he that was from the beginning, made flesh 
and dwelling with us. We, therefore, who hold that 
Christ and the Father are one, must hold that we who 
have seen the Son have seen the Father also; that what 
that man Christ Jesus was upon the earth, that, jnst 
that, God has been, is, and is to be. Christ is God 
manifest ; not changed, not diminished, not veiled, but 
manifest. What he is in himself is no more changed 
by the incarnation than the sun is changed by the bright 
clouds that herald his coming. This is just what Jesus 
means when he says to the disciples, with almost « tone 
of impatience: ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. How sayest thou then, Show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us?” ‘* Believe me, that [ am in the Father 
and the Fatherin me.” So then, what we witnessed in .Ju- 
dea cighteen centuries ago, is (if you will let me so speak) 
a little segment of God’s life made visible to us. What 
we see him to be in that little are of thirty years, that he 
is in the whole great circle of his eternal years. This is 
the great test of our Lord’s divinity. If you find in 
him anything unworthy of God, then, of course, he 
cannot be God manifest in the flesh. But if his words 
and deeds can all be carried up to God without any con- 
tradiction or discord, then, as .Jesus says, for the very 
works’ sake we believe that he is one with the Father. 


Now select at random any scene in the life of Christ, 


and consider the eternal elements in it; e.g. - We find 
him seated on a hillgide teaching a great multitude of 
people. They have followed him, enchained by his 
words, till they are ready to faint with hunger. He 
stops in his gracious speech, and takes the loaves into 
his hand and blesses them. From his hand the bread 
goes forth multiplied a thousand-fold, and the hunery 
are fed. Now, if you cut this scene away from its set- 
ting, and hold it there an isolated, unique fact, you can- 
not do anything with it. It will not join itself to any 
law. It will not coalesce with experience. If you do 
not leave it joined to its own order, and hold that order 
to be divine, let me tell vou the best thing you can do is 
to disbelieve ¢a toto. If you will not let me call Jesus 
divine, I reject your story altogether. But if you do 
call him divine, then be sure your scene is not a little 
transcript from the history of a certain strange being 
who lived in Judea ages ago. Your scene is a tran 
script from the eternal life of God. The hand that mul- 
tiplied the loaves is the same hand that from the begin- 
ning has been open to satisfy the desires of every living 
thing. The bread increasing as it is broken until all are 
filled is a glimpse in open vision of that eternal miracie, 
forever going on before us, where the unseen Father, in 
the same compassion, stretches out the same hand of 
power, and touches the hidden springs of life. aud, lo! 
the fields teem with grains, the orchards burst into 
fruit, the pastures and the waters vield their living 
creatures for the need of man. There is not one essen- 
tial feature in the universal miracle which we miss from 
the lesser miracle. They are absolutely one: just asa 
cup of sea water is identical with the sea. It is simply 
taken up that we may learn what is the nature of the 
great decps. So this miracle of feeding in Judea is just 
a little section of God’s work taken up and held close to 
our eyes that we may see what is the nature of his 
eternal work forever going on. 

Take another scene: Jesus healing a man sick of a 
fever. What are the universal, eternal elements in this 
scene? Well, first, the compassion which draws Jesus 
to this unfortunate creature is the same compassion that 
has reigned in the heart of God from the beginning. 
You have only to turn to nature to find that God is of 
old a healer. How has he stored the very atmosphere 
and sunlight with health ! In these last days we are 
saving that if we will only vield ourselves fully to these 
two ministries—light and air—we may he delivered from 
most of the ills that flesh is heir to. Not only has our 
Creator compelled us to move in and breathe elemental 
health, but he has stored the veins of the globe with 
powerful minerals and earths. He has compelled the 
plants to pack away in root and bark and seed and leaf 
and blossom refined and potent drugs that play into the 
tissues of the human body as subtly as a thought plays 
into the convolutions of the brain. As we advance in 
knowledge we find that our Creator has attuned the 
outer world to the body of man, as an instrument is 
keyed to the demand of the ear. 

So you may select any scene from the life of our Lord, 
and though it may be here on the earth, be composed 
of earthv elements, seem to us dark and common 2s our 
own humanity, yet, if you look intently. you will find 
that. like an aerolite shot down from space, it has brought 
away the marks of its heavenly origin. Now that you 
bave looked on the face of Christ, you have no right to 
think of God as keeping kingly state in some remote 
capital of the universe, but you must think of him as 
walking the earth, not to be ministered unto, but here 
And rest assured of this, just as Jesus re- 


of Ged is a republication to the earth, 


VYenre the children of the 


to sup with those whom we sinners avoid as a pesti- 
lence. God is wal<ing in lanes of poverty, and efter 
ing dens of squalid misery, where we Christian sinners 
only send our missionary or policeman. Jesus's life on 
earth was simply a partine of the curtain a moment, 
and God’s eternal life was suddenlty made visible to us. 
In like manner ought we to interpret the ‘truth of the 
Holy Spirit's ministry. T know of no doctrine which 
the church of to-day so persistently misreads. The la 
tent thought In most of our minds is that the Holy 
Spirit isa remote and sacred personality, who comes 
now and then on gracious visitations to the souls of men 
stands out 
Our souls 


Foracalm and bright moment or two he 
side communing with us, then woes his way. 
retain fora littl: while the afterglow of his presence, 
then the heht tades out, and we must go on by ourselves 
till the next blessed visitation. This is just like us who 
are used to doing things for temporary ends, but it is 
not like God who does all things on eternal principles. 
He declares, “* our bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, 
Then, bv virtue of our 

organized tor the per- 


and the Spirit dre//s in vou.” 
very constitution, our spirits are 
petual inbreathinyg of God's spirit, asthe lunes are organ 
ized for the air. 

The same with the doctrine of praver. 
carry prayer as the heathen carries tis fetish. 
little or no use for it tillan emergency arises, then out 
comes his fetish to help higa through. But Jesus carries 
us back at once to eternal law, by the first word of the 
first prayer which he taught us. Our Fiuther.. Lf God 
ix our Father, he is from eternity our Father, and we 
are his eternal children. From the beginning, in the 
nature of Fatherhood and childhood, there is perpetual, 
The law of prayer is simply that, 
The law of prayer covers the 
latherhood 


Many men 
has 


open coumunion, 
but that is everything. 
universe. Wherever the light of 
travels praver goes with it. 

In like manner should 
Not as an erent, Simply an event transpiring in a civey 
number of days or years. The atoncment is an expres 
sion in time of laws eternally operative. Tt is 
ure on earth to us sinful men of those elemeutal and 


(rod ~ 


we think of the atonement. 


a dise los 


eternal principles which reign in the heari of God. We 
The saeritice 
of the world. 


have been loved with an everlasting love. 


for us was slain betore the foundation 
Forgiveness has stood waiting for us, walling to Le 
cious from the beginning. The life and centh of the 
With an em 


phasis that can never die out of the heart of the race, of 


‘those eternal laws of sin and holiness and God's suffer 
ing love Which have stood unchanged from the hegin-. 


ning. 

We fail in conduct because our conduct so often 
issues from inadequate principles. We say to ourselves, 
‘* Suffer this to be so now.” or, ‘ for this special reason,” 
and so our conduct is a vain whirling to every wind. 
Eternal Father Be ye 
therefore perfect as he is perfect. Your conduct shall 
issue from the same eternal principles and contemplate 
the same eternal ends as his conduct. If vou were to 
live but a day you might act for the day. You live 
eternally. therefore must you act jor eterpily. 

Again. we say ‘** the Bible is the statesman’s manual.” 
Why ? Beeause its histories unfold to us the divine, and 
so eternal, constitution of the nation. Tf the>natien 
were 2 creature of human device, a convenience, we 
might tolerate special legislation ; we might possess our 
souls in view of a mild species of jobbery and political 
cunning. ut word and read 
there the exlaustive record of God's own Kingship over 
his chosen nation, which he called and estullished ; 
writing with his own finger its fundamental law : die- 
tating a code of practical legislation which has passed 
nation of acknowledged 
‘the powers that be are 


when we turn to this 


like life-blood into 
vitality ; when we read that 
ordained of God > when we turn to the course of provt- 
dence and see that the nation is the consummation of 
the world’s long travail toward order and richteousness— 
we then are compelled to acknow ledve that the nation is 
a realization in time of that eternal covernment ot God 
which covers all things visible and invisible from the 
bezinning. This word of God, therefore. lays its finger 
with awful significance upon the sources of authority, 
saying eternal, simple 
Righteousness which has forever and forever stood by 
the throne of the Almighty. In the high places of 
power we need no black-letter wisdom, but only the 
clear seeing of a pure heart. We may be positivels 
sure, then, that when our legislation begins to grow 
wily and sinuous, ‘‘ speaking low out of the dust as one 
that hath a familiar spirit,” we have fallen from that 
high consciousness of divine origin which alone ean 
establish a nation. 

In like manner this word of God unveils the eternal 
lineaments of the church. [If is no canningly wreucht 
device of human skill, this Church of Christ. It has 
not grown up out of the earth. It is a little segment, 
visible on earth, of that great circuit of heavenly life 
which runs to the ‘dreadful height” of the eternal, 


every 


Righteousness, Righteousness, 
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Accordingly you shall have no “church politics,” you 
shall have no transitory expedients, no tawdry esthetics, 
no empty ‘‘enrichments” of externals. Nay, nay. 
This word, by unfolding the eternal elements of our 
church life, has swept away once for all these mere in- 
sects of questions which have dinned their petty annoy- 
ance inthe ears of these last days. What would be 
meaningless, vapid, unworthy in heaven is equally so 
on earth. For the heavens and the earth are one, and 
God is One. 

This word of God, then, carries up everything earthly 
to the tribunal of the heavenly. Every event in time, 
no matter how trivial, is invested and penetrated by 
laws from eternity, just as the very sticks and straws 
are looked upon, and held in place, by the whole heavenly 
host. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 


HE Commission appointed under the direction of 
the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, ‘‘to prepare, in the form 
of a creed or catechism, or both, a simple, clear, and 
comprehensive exposition of the truths of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God, for the instruction and 
edification of our churches,” herewith submit to the 
churches the following 
STATEMENT OF DOCTRI:'E: 

I. We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible; 

And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who is of 
one substance with the Father; by whom all things were 
made ; 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who is 
sent from the Father and Son, and who together with the 
Father and Son ‘is worshiped and glorified. 

Il. We believe that the providence of God, by which he 
executes his eternal purposes in the government of the 
world, isin and over all events; yet so that the freedom 
and responsibility of man are not impaired, and sin is the 
act of the creature alone. 

III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, 
that he might know, love, and obey God, and enjoy him for- 
ever; that our first parents by disobedience fell under the 
righteous condemnation of God; and that all men are so 
alienated from God that there is no salvation from the guilt 
and power of sin except through God’s redeeming grace. 

IV. We believe that God would have all men return to 
him ; that to this end he has made himself known, not only 
through the works of nature, the course of his providence, 
and the consciences of men, but also through supernatural 
revelations made especially to a chosen people, and above 
all, when the fullness of time was come, through Jesus Christ 
his Son. 

V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the record of God’s revelation of himself 
in the work of redemption ; that they were written by men 
under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit ; that they 
are able to make wise unto salvation ; and that they consti- 
tute the authoritative standard by which religious teaching 
and human conduct are to be regulated and judged. 

VI. We believe that the love of God to sinful men has 
found its highest expression in the redemptive work of his 
Son; who became man, uniting his divine nature with our 
human nature in one person; who was tempted like other 
men, yet without sin; who by his humiliation, his holy obe- 
dience, his sufferings, his death on the cross, and his resur- 
rection, became a perfect Redeemer ; whose sacrifice of him- 
self for the sins of the world declares the righteousness of 
God, and is the sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness 
and of reconciliation with him. 

VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after he had risen from 
the dead, ascended into heaven, where, as the one mediator 
between God and man, he carries forward his work of sav- 
ing men ; that he sends the Holy Spirit to convict them of 
sin. and to lead them to repentance and faith; and that 
those who through renewing grace turn to righteousness, 
and trust in Jesus Christ as their Redeemer, receive for his 
sake the forgiveness of their sins, and are made the children 
of God. 

VIII. We believe that those who are thus regenerated and 
justified, grow in sanctified character through fellowship 
with Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience 
to the truth ; that a holy life is the fruit and evidence of 
saving faith ; and that the believer’s hope of continuance 
in such a life is in the preserving grace of God. 

IX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among 
men the kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, 
righteousness and peace ; that to Jesus Christ, the Head of 
this kingdom, Christians are directly respcnsible in faith 
and conduct; and that to him all have immediate access 
without mediatorial or priestly intervention. 

X. We believe that the Church of Christ, invisible and 
spiritual, comprises all] true believers, whose duty it is to as- 
sociate themselves in churches, for the maintenance of wor- 
ship, for the promotion of spiritual growth and fellowship, 
and for the conversion of men; that these churches, under 
the guidance of the Holy Scriptures and in fellowship with 
one another, may determine—each for itself—their organiza- 
tion, statements of belief, and forms of worship, may ap- 
point and set apart their own ministers, and should co- 
operate in the work which Christ has committed to them for 
the furtherance of the gospei throughout the world. 

XI. We believe in the observance of the Lord’s Day, as a 
day of holy rest and worship ; in the ministry of the word ; 
and in the two sacraments, which Christ has appointed for 
his church: Baptism, to be administered to believers and 
their children, as the sign of cleansing from sin, of union to 
Christ, and of the impartation of the Holy Spirit ; and the 


Lord’s Supper, as a symbol of his atoning death, a seal of 
its efficacy, and a means whereby he confirms and strength- 
ens the spiritual union and communion of believers with 
himself. 

XII. We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the king- 
dom of Christ over all the earth ; in the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; in the resur- 
rection of the dead ; and ina final judgment, the issues of 
which are everlasting punishment and everlasting life. 


II. 


The Commission also submit for the use of the 
churches in the admission of members, the following 


CONFESSION OF FAITH : 


‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
toward me? I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 
the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord 
now in the presence of all his people.”’ 

‘‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father, which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father, which is in heaven. ”’ 

‘‘For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.”’ 

Dearly beloved, called of God to be his chjldren through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, you are here, that, in the presence of 
God and his people, you may enter into the fellowship and 
communion of his Church. You dotruly repent of your sins; 
you heartily receive Jesus Christ as your crucified Saviour 
and risen Lord; you consecrate yourself unto God and 
your life to his service; you accept his Word as your law, 
and his Spirit as your Comforter and Guide ; and trusting in 
his grace to confirm and strengthen you in ail goodness, 
you promise to do God’s holy will, and to walk with this 
Church in the truth and peace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Accepting, according to the meafure of your under- 
standing of it, the system of Christian truth held by 
the churches of our faith and order, and by this church into 
whose fellowship you now enter, you join with ancient 
saints, with the Church throughout the world, and with us, 
your fellow-believers, in humbly and heartily confessing 
your faith in the Gospel, saying : 

I BELIEVE in God the FATHER Almighty, Maker of heaven 
andearth. And in Jesus CHRIST, his only Son, our Lord; 
who was conceived by the HoLy Guost, born of the Virgin 
Mary ; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried; the third day he rose from the dead; he 
ascended into heaven ; and sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. I believe in the Ho_y GuostT; the 
holy catholic Church ; the communion of saints; the for- 
giveness of sins ; the resurrection of the body ; and the life 
everlasting.. Amen. 

(Then should baptism be administered to those who have not 
been baptized. Then should those rise who would unite with 
the Church by letter. To them the minister should say : 

Confessing the Lord whom we unitedly worship, you do 
now renew your self-consecration, and join with us cor- 
dially in this, our Christian faith and covenant.) 

(The members of the Church present should rise.) 

We welcome you into our fellowship. We promise to 
watch over you with Christian love. God grant that, loving 
and being loved, serving and being served, blessing and be- 
ing blessed, we may be prepared, while we dwell together 
on earth, for the perfect communion of the saints in heaven. 

‘‘ Now the God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you 
that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Uhrist ; 
to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen.”’ 

_ (Jude 24-25 is proposed as an alternative benediction.) 

On this result, reached after fulland prolonged delib- 
eration, the Commission invoke the kindly considera- 
tion of theirbrethren, and the blessing of Almighty God. 

New YorK, December 19, 1883. 

Rev. Jutivus H. D.D., Amherst, Massa. 
Rev. M. D.D., Andover, Mass. 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. ALEXANDER McKeEnziz, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. JamMEs Gipson Jounnson, D.D., Rutland, Vt. 
Rev. Gzorcs P. Fisuer, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Grorce L. WALKER, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Geores T. Lapp, Brunswick, Me. 

Rev. SamvuE. P. Lezeps, D.D., Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. Davip B. Coz, D.D., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. M. Taywor, D.D., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D., Cornwall-on-the-IIudson, N. Y. 
Rev. Avucustus F. Bgearp, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rev. W. Patron, D.D., Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Jamrs H. Farrcuiip, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

Rev. W. D.D.. Marietta, O. 

Rev. Zacuary Eppy, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. James T. Hype, D.D., Chicago, IL. 

Rev. ALDEN B. Rossins, D.D., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Rev. Constans L. Goope.t, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Ricuarp Corp.ey, D.D., Emporia, Kan. 
Rev. Mooar, D.D., Oakland, Cal 


THE PRESENT POLICY OF THE TURKISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. . 


Americans do not readily comprehend the relations which 
subsist in almost all countries, other than their own, be- 
tween Church and State ; how it should be that the ruler of 
the State should also be the head of the Church. It is still 
more difficult for the people of other countr.es to under- 
stand how a church can exist which is not connected with 
the civil government, and supported by law. 

In Turkey the Sultan is absolute monarch in Church as 
well as in State. In fact, by the Mohammedan theory, as by the 
Papal, the Church is the State—if it is proper to speak of 
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Mohammedanism as a “church,” as 1 do for convenience. 
The Sultan is the Moslem Caliph, the vicegerent of the 
Prophet, with equal authority in temporal and spiritual 
affairs. The Caliphate, in the year 1517, after various divis- 
ions and migrations, was supposed to be vested in an old 
man in Egypt, who held the keys of the Temple of Mecca, 
and he was constrained by rewards and threats to surrender 
the insigna of his office to Selim I., the conquerer of Egypt, 
who thereby secured for himself and his successors the 
coveted title. 

When Mohammed II. conquered Constantinople, in 1453, 
in order to conciliate his Christian subjects, and induce 
them to remain and make this a great political and commer- 
cial center, he granted to each sect certain special privi- 
leges, civil as well as ecclesiastical, and these have been 
recognized and confirmed by every Sultan since that time. 
The patriarchs and bishops, while receiving their investi- 
ture from the Sultan, are nominated by the people, and 
they have certain duties and prerogatives of a political 
nature, so that each sect is a sort of imperium in imperio. 
The regulations respecting marriage, divorce, bequests, 
schools, the punishment of offenses by the inferior 
clergy, and various other matters, have been chiefly in the 
hands of each separate community, and the bishops are 
also ex officio members of the civil administrative councils in 
the different provinces of the Empire. Since the accession 
of the present Sultan there has been a gradual encroachment 
upon these prerogatives, and now the Government is openly 
attempting to withdraw some of them and to curtail others. 

This action would not be unreasonable if all the subjects 
of the Empire were regarded as equals, but it is contrary to 
the spirit and the letter of Mohammedanism to place a man 
of another faith upon an equality with a Moslem: Some’ 
progress was made in that direction by the father and 
uncle of the present Sultan ; but heis a strict Moslem, and he 
is under the influence of soothsayers and bigoted, ignorant 
sheikhs. A mosque can be erected without any difficulty, 
but a firman for the erection of a church is generally the 
work of years. A Turkish school only needs the permission 
of the local authorities, and until recently this has been true 
of Christian schools. Now they must secure an order from 
the capital. The Department of Education does all it can 
to foster Moslem schools, while it throws special obstacles 
in the way of Christian schools. This policy of restriction, 
which was formerly covert, having now taken an open form, 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs at Constantinople have 
both resigned. The Government refuses to accept their 
resignations, and they decline to serve. The Greek patriarch, 
particularly, is very decided, and he is sustained by the whole 
church. It now remains to be seen which party will yield. 
This conflict may lead to serious political troubles. 

This reactionary policy of the Government is particularly 
apparent in its attitude toward Protestantism and Protest- 
ant schools. After the Protestants had been anathematized 
and cast out of the Armenian Church in 1846, and they were 
reckoned as outlaws because they belonged to no one of the 
existing communities, they were finally constituted a com- 
munity by themselves through the friendly offices of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the English Embassador, and by a 
special firman made equal to any of the other communities 
in all their rights and privileges. The Protestants have re- 
peatedly labored to have the Government grant them a con 
stitution defining their rights, and it has been repeatedly 
promised tothem. Sir Henry Layard and the German Em- 
bassador used their personal influence with the present Sul- 
tan, directly, and he promised to give them just such a Con- 
stitution as they themselves would dictate; and although a 
document of this kind was presented to His Majesty, he 
gave them something so entirely different, and so distasteful 
to the Protestants, recognizing them as a mere faction, that 
they have never accepted it. The Government evidently 
dreads the growth of Protestantism. 

Of the unfriendliness of the Government toward Protest- 
ant schools we have recently had an instance here. Three 
miles from the city is the village of Mezer¢, which is the seat 
of the government for this province. The Protestants had 
occupied an old dwelling-house for-their worship and 


school. Three and a half years ago, one of the walls falling 


down, a new site was purchased and a new building was 
erected by permission of the local authorities—the law re 
quiring such permission to come from Constantinople not 
having been made public here. Two years ago the Protest- 
ants suspended a bell upon the building, and the Governor- 
General ordered that the bell should not be rung, although 
there were three others in the place, snd that the building 
should be closed, as it bad not the necessary authorization 
at the time it was erected—the local permission not being 
sufficient. The bell stopped, but the school did not. Ithas 
now, however, been forcibly closed, and there are indications 
that this is but the beginning of a general attack upon our 
schools, although we shall be glad if this shall prove not to 
be the case. Protestants have much fewer privileges than 
they bad a few fears ago. H. N. Barnum. 
Harpoor, Turkey, January 30, 1884. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 
—Phillips Brooks, in his address to the students at Harvard 
Divinity School, used this significant speech: ‘‘ There is 
another point, if one may speak out of his own ministry and 
from observation of the ministry of others: men do not 
dread to believe, men long to believe. Theone thing we do 
not have to do is to pare down the truth for man’s capacity 
to believe. Give them all the truth ; you cannot make it too 
exacting. The whole of Christian history has been full of 
testimony that you may claim your fellow-men by virtue of 
the imperiousness and absoluteness of that which they 
have been called upon tobelieve. The old credo quia impos- 
sible of Tertullian had philosophy in it. Men long to believe, 
and while ultimately every healthy human faculty will reject 
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that which is not congenial toit, you cannot help men better 
than by laying before them all that which is true, evenin the 
blackest and most uncompromising form. Just asthere are 
many men whom you cannot get to go down the street with 
you, but who would go half way around the world for you if 
you needed it, so there are men who would not accept the 
truth which they felt had been pared down for them; but 
when you put before them God in his eternity and infinitude, 
and the soul in its vastness and majesty, then the power of 
belief, stirred to its greatest task, lifts itself up and does its 
work. . . . The great mass of men do not to-day belong in 
associated relations with the Christian church. What does 
that mean? First, that the Christian church has not made 
jtself broad enough to m :ke earnest and true men recognize 
the ideal of their humanity in it ; that it has been too special, 
too fantastic. Secondly, that it has a great work before it so 
to declare its human application that it shall commend it- 
self to every man who really is in earnest in his thought, 
and carnest inhis deed. The church seems to me to have 
that great function before it, and never to have had the pos- 
sibility for the fulfillment of that duty so large and open be- 
fore it, in all the ages of its existence as to-day.”’ 

—The First Baptist Church on Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
raised the entire amount of the debt of the church, $55,000, 
at the morning service on March 2. A deacon of the church 
subscribed a large amount of the debt. 

—Mr. C. B. Patten, cashier of the State National Bank, 
gave a talk on banking to the young men of the Boston 
Christian Union on the evening of the 28th ult. 

—‘* The Bible as it stands to-day ’’ was the subject of an 
address by Dr. R. R. Meredith to the young men of the 
Christian Association in Boston on the evening of the 28th 
ult. As a book of religion it as fresh and inspiring as when 
its pages were written, some of them before Homer sang. 

—The Police Commissioners of Boston have raised the 
price of liquor licenses about fifty per cent. after the first of 
May next. 

—It isa high mark of distinction that the city of Boston 
should select George William Curtis to deliver eulogies on 
Charles Sammer and Wendell Phillips. 

—The Park Street Church in Boston observed its seventy- 
fifth anniversary Sunday, March 2. Dr. J. L. Withrow 
preached a sermon on the doctrine and belief of the church 
at its organization and to-day. 

—The Union Gospel Services which are being conducted 
in the First Church at Springfield, Mass., are well attended 
A large chorus choir leads the singing. Deep feeling is 
manifested, and the churches are justified in looking forward 
hopefuliy to results. Religious interest has also been 
awakened in the Baptist church at Greenfield, Mass. 

—The Wide Awake Society of the South Congregational 
Church at Springfield, Mass., has voted to purchase one 
hundred shares in the new mission steamer, ‘‘ Morning 
Star.’’ It is to be hoped that other Sunday-schools will 
wake up and subscribe as liberally. 

—To accommodate towns in Worcester and Middlesex 
Counties, Mass., a temperance union has been formed, Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester, president. The first meeting at Framing- 
ham on the 27th ult. was largely attended and enthusiastic. 

— A Sunday-school Institute of Congregational churches 
in Somerville and Cambridge was held in Somerville on 
28th ult. 

—Trinity Church, at Waterbury, Conn., was damaged to 
the extent of $200 by fire on February 20. 

—Revival services are being conducted in the Congrega- 
tional church at Blandford, Mass. The present prospects 
are that there will be a number of additions to the church at 
the next communion. 

—After being closed four months for repairs, enlarging,and 
remodeling, at the cost of some $10,000, the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Hyde Park, Mass., was reopened by 
religious services on the 26th ult., Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
preaching the sermon. Thechapel, which has been moved, 
enlarged, and frescoed, was rededicated on the evening of 
the 28th ult., Dr. R. R. Meredith preaching the sermon. 
The pastor, the Rev. P. B. Davis, took the enterprise in its 
infancy, and under his wise and faithful ministry it has 
grown to be a large and prosperous church. 

—The majority of the Congregational Church Society at 
Salmon Falls, Mass., voted their church parsonage and 
properties to the Episcopal church at that place. The 
members of the Congregational church objected to this 
action, and called a council of pastors and representatives 
of Congregational churches throughout the district; this 
council sustained the action of the church members in ob- 

-jecting to the transfer. 

—The Third Universalist Church, which recently sold their 
edifice on Bleecker Street, New York, have at last been 
gathered into their new church building on West Eleventh 
Street, purchased from the Presbyterians for $52,500. The 
new congregation entered upon its occupancy of its new 
home without one cent of debt, but also without a pastor. 
It is to be hoped this want will be supplied at once. 

—The Congregational Club held its annual monthly meet- 
ing at Clark’s, in West Twenty-third Street, on Monday night 
of last week. About 150 persons were present. The topic 
of discussion was ‘‘ The Revival of Huguenot Principles in 
France.’’ The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, pastor of the Ameri- 
can Chapel at Paris, speaking of the present condition of 
France, said: ‘‘ The first element to consider is Romanism. 
It is strong because it is rooted in the centuries, but it is not 
the power it was. The Republic spends five million dollars 
a year for primary education, and thousands of children, 
whose parents call themselves Roman Catholics, are edu- 
cated in Protestant schools. The people of France are not 
willing to slumber in indifference. They will not consent to 
decay ; France is full of opinions and activity, and the re- 
sultant is likely to be for creation and not for chaos.’”? In 
conclusion Dr. Beard urged generous and systematic aid for 
the 600 Huguenot churches in France. In no way could the 
various admirers and friends of the late Elizabeth R. Beach 


show their appreciation of her worth both in private and 
public life than by creating a memorial fund to be devoted 
to the evangelical work in France. 

—The Rev. C. C. Goss held a meeting in the Dime Museum 
on Chatham Street, N. Y., on the evening of March 2. The 
place was filled with the class of people that patronize the 
Dime @Juseum. The singing was of the Moody and Sankey 
hymns, and the refrain, ‘‘ There is rest for the weary,’’ was 
sung by every person in the room. At the close of the 
meeting seventéen young men avowed their determination 
to live a better life. 

—The newspapers have announced that Mr. Beecher was 
going to Europe. Mr. Beecher announces that he has not 
had any such intention. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church familiarly known to the 
people of the Eastern District of Brooklyn as the Gothic 
Church is about to be sold in consequence of the inability 
of the congregation to pay off the mortgage. 

—The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, acting pastor of the East 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, renounced tne Baptist 
denomination on Sunday morning by uniting with the Con- 
gregational church with which he is officiating. The prova- 
bilities now are that be will be installed pastor of the 
church. 

—The temperance people of Iowa feel positive that the 
prohibition bill, with amendment, will be passed by the 
Senate, as there is a prohibition majority of twenty-four 
in that body. 

—The Music Committee of Plymouth Church have signed 
a contract with Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Robert Thol- 
lon as organist and associate organist of Plymouth Church. 
Former members of the choir have been invited to unite in 
forming a new choir, and it is expected that the music of 
Plymouth Chureh, which formerly formed so attractive a 
part of its service, will again become a feature. 

—Jn the Brooklyn Tabernacle, March 2, Mr. Taimage 
received one hundred and thirty-nine new members; one 
hundred and thirty of these were received on profession of 
faith. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost preached his farewell ser- 
mon, prior to his departure for Europe to assist Mr. Moody, 
March 2. He expects to be gone four months, On Saturday 
afternoon Mr. Pentecost gave his last exposition of the Sun- 
day-school lesson, to a more than usually crowded house. 
The expositions of the lessons will be given, during Mr. Per- 
tecost’s absence, by his brother, the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
who will also conduct the Friday evening prayer-meetings 
in the Tompkins Avenue Church. The pulpit of Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church will be filled by Presi- 
dent Robinson, of Brown University. 

—The Executive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
has appointed a special committee to go to Albany and pro- 
test against the bill ‘‘ To establish the freedom of public 
worship in the charitable institutions in the State.’’ In the 
opinion of the Evangelical Alliance this bill is so framed 
that the State institutions will be subject entirely to the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

—About one hundred persons have professed conversion 
since the beginning of the revival at the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Yates, N. Y. 

—Bishop Starkey, of the Northern Diocese of New Jersey, 
sailed for Europe March 5. The Bishop will be present at 
the centennial anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Seabury, the first American Bishop. This celebration will 
take place at Aberdeen in October. Bishop Starkey has had 
committed to him by the House of Bishops the matter pro- 
viding for the spiritual care of English emigrants who arrive 
in this country. He will consult with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and some plan will be devised for their aid. 

—The Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N.J., answered 
‘‘Some Questions About Heredity’’ before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy last Thursday evening. 
The paper gave the results of careful study, which are that 
by heredity the blood of all men is tainted, and that the pol- 
lution will become greater and greater unless there be some 
influence to counteract it, which influence is found in the 
‘‘environment.’? Theonly *‘environment”’ able todo this is 
Christian character and Christian work. 

—The Presbyterian church at Springfield, N. J., is about 
equally divided in the choice of a pastor. The Rev. Dr. 
Sanderson has filled the pulpit acceptably for the last two 
months to one part of the church, while the Rev. W. H. Van 
Wie, of Williamstown, N. Y., is the choice of the other mem- 
bers. The church has already been without a pastor for 
nine years, and judging from present indications nine more 
years will elapse before the church will be able to unite in 
calling a pastor. 

—The managers of the Charity Ball, Philadelphia, sent fa 
check for $2,700 to the Presbyterian Hospital. The use of 
the name of the Presbyterian Hospital in connection with 
the ball gave offense to many Presbyterians, and the matter 
was brought before the Board of Managers of the Hospital 
at their last meeting, held on the 18th ult.; ten voted to ac- 
cept the money, eight voted against it. Since that time 
there has been so much talk among the Presbyterians in 
Philadelphia as to the right in the matter, that though the 
check has been received, it will not be cashed until some 
action will have been taken, as the vote of the managers, it 
is thought, does not express, the feeling of the patrons of the 
hospital. 

—A provident wood-yard has been opened by the Charity 
Organization Society of Chicago, Ill. This is designed as a 
labor test to be applied to all able-bodied applicants for 
alms. As an experiment it has proved successful; on the 
first day over fifty men who were willing to work to earn a 
meal were turned away from the yard for wani of facilities. 
The same society now propose opening a laundry for the 
employment of women. 

—The trustees and members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, have about decided to dispose 
of their present church property and erect a new church 


on Euclid and Madison Avenues. Although making this 
change, they have decided to support a mission in the 
locality of their old church. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at Chest- 
nut Grove, Md., recently, entirely free of debt. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles Tomblin has accepted the call to the church at 
Agawam, Mass. 


—Richard Meredith was dismissed by council from tho First 


Church at East Hartford, Conn., last week, and was installed 
pastor of the church at Leominster, Mass., March 1. 

—Lincoln Harlow, pastor of the church at Putney, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—S. J. Austin, pastor of the church at Chicopee Falls. Mass., 
will be dismissed by council, March 12. 

—S. Linton Bell was installed pastor of the North Church at 
Marblehead, Mass., last week. 

—William L. Gage was dismissed by council from the pastorate 
of the Pearl Street Church at Hartford, Conn., last week. 

—C. H. Ricketts, of Palmer, Mass., is about to receive a call to 
the First Church at Rockville, Conn. 

—Horace Wilson, of Sunsbufry, Conn., has accepted a call to 
Providence, R. IL. 

—Huarmon Bross, pastor of the church at Crete, Neb., has re 
signed to act as general missionary of Northern Nebraska. 


BAPTIST. 


—J.G. Warren, D.D., died at his home in Newton Center, Masa.. 
the 28th ult., aged seventy-one. 

—D. L. Jutten was installed pastor of the South Church in 
Boston, the 28th ult. 

—George B. Fittz, pastor of the church at Middleboro’, Mass., 
has resigned and accepted a gall to the church at Chester, 

—Thomas S. Vassar, of Newark, N. J.. has received a call to 
the church at Lynn, Mass. 

—Sidney A. Corey, formerly a pastor of the Eleventh Street 
Church at New York, died February 25, aged sixty-five years. 

—Jabez Ferris, pastor of the church at Canton, N. J., has re- 
signed. 

—N. C. Naylor, pastor ef the First Church at Pottstown, Pa., 
has received a call to the Jackson Street Church at Scranton, 
Pa. 

—W. C. Richmond, pastor of the Jefferson Street Church at 
Providence, R. I., has resigned. 

—Samuel D. Ashley, pastor of the church at Huntington. 
Mass., has resigned ; the resignation t« tke effect May 11. 

—J.C. Campbell has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Nyack, N. Y. 

—I. C. Wynn, pastor of the First (“hurch at Camden, N. J.. has 


been given a five months’ leave of absence and presented with a 


purse of $1,200 to enable him to visit Europe. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Benjamin H. Abbott, of St. Johnland, Long Island, N. Y. 
has received a call to Grace Church, at Whitestone, N. Y. 

—J. L. Heysinger, rector of St. James's Church at Perkiomen, 
Pa., has resigned. 

—F. H. Post, assistant at the Church of the Redeemer, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., has received a call to the church of the Holy Inno- 
cents at Facony, Pa. 

—fryan B. Killikelly has accepted a call to St. Philip’s church 
at Philadelphia. 

-—Clement H. Beaulien, rector of the Church at Caro, Mich., 
has received a call to the Church of the Ascension at Ontonagon, 
Mich. 

—Joseph I. Elsegood, rector of Trinity Church at East New 

York, is dangerously ill. 

—Edward Selkirk, rector of Trinity Church at Albany, N. Y 
for forty years, has retired as rector e:seritus. 

— Nelson Ayres, rector of the Church of Our Saviour at Balti- 
more, Md., has been compelled to resign on account of his ritu- 
alistic views. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Theodore Chambers has accepted a call to the church at 
Sparta, N. Y. 

—Alfred H. Halsey, formerly assistant of the former pastor 
of the Canal Street Church at New York, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church, and will be installed at once. 

—John Trimmer has accepted a call to the Wickliffe Church 
at Newark, N. J., and will enter upon his duties March 2. 

—T. G. Thurston, pastor of the church at Hickory, N. C., was 
drowned, with his daughter, while crossing the Catawba River. 
February 25. 

—Kobert W. Beers, of Lehigh, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at Elkton, Del. 

—Asbury C. Clarke, of Shamokin, Pa., has accepted a call to 
the North Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E. T. Jeffers, now Professor in Lincoln University, has re 
ceived a call to the church at Oxford, Pa. 

—Thomas B. McDowell, a graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
has received a call to the church at Brandywine, Del. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


--C. Ellwood Nash is called from Newtonville, Mass., to Akron, 
Ohio. 

—W. S. Crowe, pastor for the past two years of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, has accepted a call to the 
Universalist Church, at Newark, N. J. 

—Wiiliam Warmser, pastor of the Reformed Church at Passaic, 
N. J., has received a call to the church at Vriesland, Mich. 

—J. D. Phelps, Principal of the Seminary at Cazenovia, N. = 
has decided to accept the pastorate of a Methodist Episcopal 
church at Washington, N. Y. 

—W. Rogers Isreal, recently pastor of the Methodist church at 
Norfolk, Va., has decided to enter the Episcopal ministry. 

—J. B. Steward was installed pastor of the Ridge Avenue 
Independent Methodist Church at Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—Edward B. Payne, formerly of Springfield, Mass., was in- 
stalled pastor of the First Unitarian Church at Manchester, N. H.. 
February 25. 

—N. 8. Perkins, of Lynn, Mass., has received a call to the Uni- 
versalist church at Lewiston, Me. 

—K. Smiley, pastor of the Universalist church at Putney, Vt., 
has accepted a call to Richmond, Vt. 

—D. W. Bartine has been appointed to fill the pulpit of the 
eh er Episcopal church on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

—E. D. Spurlock, pastor of the church at Geneseo, III, has 
been dismissed from the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination for immoral conduct. He will appeal to the next 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ Vol. 29, No. 10. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage sianp. will receive a reply 


either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable, | 


] am a new subscriber to your paper. my more intimate ac- 
quaintance dating back to January of the present year—hence 
my inquiry. I find in The Christian Union the frequent use of 
the term *‘ new theology,”’ which I have failed to understand as 
fully as I desire, What is it? or, better, What do you mean by it? 

G. B. B. 

Bible study received a great impulse and has been greatly 
developed and extended during the past century. The evi- 
dence of this ix seen in the new version of the Bible, in the 
establishing of chairs of Biblical theology in our seminaries, 
in the general study of the International Sunday-school les- 
sons, in the existence of anew school of commentators, be- 
ginnirfg with Meyer in Germany, the object of which is not 
to show that the Scripture teaches this or that doctrine, but 
to ascertain and explain what it ‘joes teach, and in a more 
Biblical and less dogmatic style of preaching. This study 
has especially centered about the person and character of 
Christ, and almost simultaneously lives of Christ have ap- 
peared in Germany, France, Holland, England, and America, 
by representatives of different schoois of thought, from the 
extreme ecclesiastical on the one side to the extreme rational- 
istic on the other. The interest in this study has extended 
even to pagan lands, as illustrated by Mr. Mozoomdar’s 
monograph on the character of Christ. The result of this 
study bas been to give a new life. and a new form to theol- 
ogy : a certain class of theologians have come to recognize 
more distinctly that Jesus Christ is the manifestation of 
God, not of a part or an attribute of (rod, and that all in- 
terpretations of the Bible, whether of the Old or New Tes- 
tament, and all theories of the government of Giod, including 
atonement and retribution, must be harmonious with the 
character of Jesus Christ as revealed in the four Gospels. 
This endeavor to ‘ re-Christianize theology’ bas led toa 
variety of statements of the great historic doctrines of the 
Church, and this restatement, or, to speak more accurately, 
the spirit and the endeavor which have led to it, and which 
constitute a renaissance or revival in religious and spirit- 
ual thinking, has taken on the not altogether fortuitous 
name of the ‘‘new theology.”’ If this definition seems to 
you a little indefinite you must remember that the *‘ new 
theology *’ itself is indefinite. 


1. Can God save a sinner who does not want to be saved. and 
spurns the Holly Spirit ? 

2. Does the Bible or common sense teach ‘us that we shall rec- 
ognize friends in heaven ? 

1. We hesitate very much to put any limit whatever upon 
(,0d’s sovereign power, but so far as we can see in this pres- 
ent life, and so far as we can judge from any teachings of the 
New Testament, salvation is dependent upon the free act of 
a free moral agent, and not even Almighty power can com- 
pel that act without destroying the freedom. 2. The Bible 
teaches nothing explicitly on this subject, but there are in- 
timations of such a recognition ; as, for example, that af- 
forded by the spiritual recognition of Moses and Elijah by 
the three disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration. Those 
who assert that either identity is lost or the power of recog- 
nizing itis destroyed have certainly the burden of proof upon 
them; there is no presumption in favor of so violent an 
assumption. 

Is the author ef the Book of Hebrews good authority on the 
question of the ancient Jews’ belief in a futurestate’ In chapter 
xi., verses 8, 9,10, Abraham is represented as going out into a 
strange country and sojourning in the land of promise as in a 
strange country, looking for a city which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God ; and the same sentiment is expressed 
in verses 13, 14,15, and 16. Do these verses sufficiently prove 
that the ancient worthies looked for and believed in a fnture 
life ? MM. 

We do not think these passages demonstrate that the 
ancient Hebrews had any clear and definite belief in the fu- 
ture life. They are the New Testament interpretations of 
that vague aspiration and desire for immortality which ex- 
ists in all natures; in its highest form in the mest spiritual 
matures. It is seen in all literature, in its highest and best 
expression in the Old Testament literature, but is only an 
aspiration, not a revelation. 

In your number of January 31, 1884, is a letter on “ The Pales- 
tine of To-Day,” by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, the last para- 
graph of whichis as follows: ‘We bathed again in the clay- 
colored Jordan, at the ford, in the swift stream where Joshua may 
have crossed with his host: where tradition places the baptism 
of our Lord by him who counted himself unworthy to pour water 
upon the head of the Messiah,” thus implying that our Lord was 
baptized by John in the Jordan by the pouring of water upon the 
head, rather than by the immersion of the body beneath the 
Jordan. Is this generally conceded or agreed to by the best 
scholars of to-day 8. 

The form of baptizing of Jesus by John is matter of 
gravedispute. The most ancient illustration of that baptism, 
one whichis found, we believe, in the Catacombs, represents 
Christ as standing in the water while John is pouring water 
upon his head. Dr. McKenzie’s statement was very prob- 
ably based upon this ancient representation. 

Is it not remarkable that the most striking and wonderful of 
all Christ’s miracles, viz., the raising of Lazarus, should he men- 
tioned by one only of the four evangelists, while others less cer- 
tain to produce a lasting impression, as restoring sight to the 
blind, or healing the sick. are recorded by each * G. 

[t umdoubtedly is singular. A common explanation is, 
that the other three evangelists, writing while the family of 
Lazarus were living, were unwilling to do anything to con- 
centrate Jewish persecution upon them, and that John, 
writing at a much later date, recorded the event because it 
was not recorded by the other evangelists, 


Science AND Aart. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


Doubtless one who has listexed to the great organs in 
the music halls of Boston or Cincinnati, or who has Seard 
Thomas’s orchestra in such concerts as the Wagner 
Memorial Concertsin New York and Brooklyn a year ago, 
would say that the last point of musical attainment had 
been reached with reference to the development and 
invention of new musical instruments. Such power and 
sweetness in the first instance, such a wealth of glowing 
tone color in the second, seemed to be wholly beyond the 
power of any agent to excel or even increase. We need 
not look far, however, for material to refute such an 
argument asthis, if one should be inclined to uphold it. 
For in the very concerts referred to above, one of the 
features which produced the greatest eftect and left a 
most beautiful impression on both the public and the 
critics was asimple and ingenious affair arranged by 
Mr. Thomas for use in the Good Friday Spell music of 
‘‘ Parsifal.” In the passage where the peal of the distant 
bells is heard, while Parsifal is wanderiug through the 
fields, the apparatus for simulating the bells did not suit 
Mr. Thomas, whose quick ear could detect dissonances 
and the clash of overtones not audible to an ordinary 
listener. He solved the problem of producing a_ better 
effect by arranging bars of pure metal of various sizes, 
suspended by wires, and which, when struck, gave tones 
which were purer, sweeter, clearer, and more soft and 
delicate in their effect of distant chiming than the finest 
peal of bells would have been. Those who had heard 
the ‘‘ Parsifal” performances at Bayreuth declared that 
Mr. Thomas’s bells were far more beautiful than the 
Bayreuth bells, and both in individual and in the general 
effect were much superior. 

This is one instance of progress in the invention of 
new instruments and effects, and now we come to speak 
of still another, which is of vastly more importance, 
and to which the foregoing remarks have been prefatory. 

We refer to an instrument called the Vocalion, which 
is the invention of a Mr. J. Baillie Hamilton, an 
Englishman of bigh rank. He is now, we believe, in 
this country, and is preparing to place his invention 
before the public. From all accounts, the trial of it 
in this country (it has already met with marked suc- 
cess in England) will be awaited with much interest, 
when a more detailed account of the instrument will 
be procurable. At present the most interesting account 
of it which we have yet seen is that published re- 
cently in the New York ‘“‘ Tribune,” which has in it so 
much of interest that we venture to quote it somewhat 
at length. 

Speaking of the meager development of the reed, the 
writer says : 

“ That, in spite of the great advance in organ building within 
the last century, so little improvement should have been ma‘ e 
in the application of the reed has often excited surprise. The 
reed tone. as we have it in the trumpet. oboe, bassoon, clarinet, 
trombone, vox humana and other stops, is comparatively a 
late addition to the apparatus of the organ, and one the beauty 
and effectiveness of which all musicians know. The end of its 
development in the pipe organ seems to have been reached, how- 
ever, long ago.”’ 

Before quoting this writer further we ought perhaps 
to say a brief word of explanation as to the meaning of 
the terms ‘‘free reed” and ‘‘striking reed,” as used by 
him in the following sentences. The reed-stops of an 
organ in general consist of pipes with a tongue in the 
interior, the vibrations of which produce or modify the 
tone. When this little tongue is fixed on pivots so that 
it moves freely we have what is called a “ free reed -” 
when it is permanently attached to the pipe we have 
what is called ‘‘ a striking or impiaging reed.” With 
respect to these two varieties the writer continues : 

“By arecent discovery this limitation is referred only to the 
striking or impinging reed, for a new application of the principle 
of the free reed, invented by Mr. J. Baillie Hamilton, bids fair to 
open a new field of usefulness for an instrument which in its 
¢ommon form israther an instrument of torture than of music. 
Mr. Hamilton is a member of an old Scotch family. and has drawn 
to himself a coliateral interest by engaging himself in marriage to 
one of the daughters of the Duke of Argyll, The prospective 
brother-in-law of the Queen of England's son-in-law is socially an 
interesting person, but Mr. Hamilton seems mure inclined to 
figure by reason of his artistic and scientific accomplishments 
than by his family connections. He is at present in this city pre- 
paring to bring his invention tothe notice of the musical public. 
He brings letters froin the Queen, Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Cardinal Manning, and Mr. Lowell, and is certainly 
equipped as few inventors have ever been with the means of 
commanding a hearing and attention.” 

We give below the remainder of the article, which de- 
scribes briefly the principle upon which the Vocalion is 
constructed, and also the great favor which has been 
accorded to it in England : 

“ Mr. Hamilton calls hisinstrument the Vocalion, and the name 
indicates its most marked characteristic. It is the work. he 
says, of long years of investigation, to which he was impelled by 
acoustical! studies under Mr. Tyndall and Mr. Nasmyth. His aim 
was to get a mechanical application of the principle underlying 
the action of the organ of voice. The result of his inquiries is an 
instrument with atone of unique character, but which has a 
striking affinity for the tones of the voice. A description of the 
instrument is hardly in place here, but it may be said in general 
terms that Mr. Hamilton hasachieved his aim by extending the 


capacity of the free reed in respect both of power and quality of 
tone. Instead of a single vibrating tongue for each note Mr. 
Hamilton uses three tongues tuned in unison and constrained by 
a peculiar metallic connection. For variations in character he 
uses various devices in the resonators ; the rest of the instrument 
is the ordinary mechanism of the organ. The Vocalion has a 
volume of tone which would of itself give it a place that has 
heretofore been vacant, even if it were not associated with a 
quality that is quite as remarkable. It stands between the har 
monium or cabinet organ andthe pipe organ, and ought to be of 
inestimable value in those chapel and concert halls in which 
chapel performances are sometimes given with the unsatisfag 
tory accompaniment of the reed organ. The Quecn of kngland 
seems to have taken an extraordinary interest in the new instru- 
ment, for she has ordered two to be made for her household use: 
one has also been set up in Westminster Abbey.” 


anD Glutuors. 
THE PHILUSOPHY OF THE UNKNOWABLE.' 


Were we called to select a specimen nearly reaching 
the idea] of a philosophical polemic, we incline to think 
that we should take this book. If is certainly one of 
the cleanest, finest, most thorough pieces of metaphysi- 
cal work which recent years have given us. It covers 
only one department of Mr. Spencer's vast system—his 
theory of the Unknowatle—but it covers this perfectly. 
No position which he takes, scarcely any of importance _ 
which his views conceivably involve, on this theme, is 
neglected in the analysis. His exposition is followed 
everywhere ; his thought is tracked into every elaborate 
labyrinth, advertised at every step, pointed to its logi- 
cally inevitable lines of retrocession or advance, bidden 
to take its choice, and, as the result of whatever choice, 
crowded out of its obscurity into open light, or reduced 
from its ingenious complexity into its simple self. Con- 
sidered in the light of mere reasoning, it is a case of 
philosophical persecution. The whole movement is of 
such easy force as almost to excite sympathy for Mr. 
Spencer’s agnosticism, to which no argumentative refuge 
seems open. Many, not familiar with that notorious 
system, might cry, ‘Is this helpless, unshapen thing 
the great dragon which we have feared 7" 

We have spoken of this work as clean metaphysics. 
When we say that in this respect it matches Mr. Spen- 
cer’s calmness, courtesy, guarded movement, and un- 
swerving poise, we have likened it to one of the accepted 
models of recent literary art. In these respects we can 
give it no higher praise. There is no glow other than 
purely intellectual ; rhetoric is excluded; appeals to 


prejudice or to fear are not even suggested ; the relig- 


ious bias is not indicated ; it is a typical philosophic 
contest—struggle, we had first written ; but the attack 
is too steady in its unhasting, unpausing advance to be 
called by that term. The treatise is singularly free 
from references to other works ; it is independent, secks 
no allies, deals with Mr. Spencer alone. The keynote is - 
sounded on page 3, where Mr. Spencer is described as 
‘“‘the most dangerous of adversaries, and one of the 
most worthy of men.” [lis hypothesis of Evolution is 
not discredited, but dismissed with a brief compliment- 
ary allusion as able to care for itself ; while the attack 
plunges instantly into the shadows where his agnosticism 
is hidden. Religion is similarly left to defend itself, of 
which the author evidently deems it fully capable. 
The word ‘‘God” occurs but twice ; in both cases only 
by way of reference to one among various possibilities 
of the philosophical argument opening at a certain 
point. The treatise antagonizes Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ Trans 
figured Realism” with a Natural Realism, uader whose 
powerful smiting his system appears, first, as a badly 
disfigured Realism ; then as a merely figurative Kealism 
—a disguise of Phenomenalism ; lastly, as Unrealism. 
We suggest that, for distinction, this duplex and con- 
venient system might be termed Figurativism. In Chap 
ter [[. the inherent impossibility of knowing unknow- 
ableness is made plain. Chapter IIT. throws light on the 
problem of the self-existent; the line of reasoning is 
profoundly instructive. In Chapter LV. Space and Time 
are discussed in part ; in this discussion, a! sundry points 
in the book, we understand the author to assert not 
merely the reality of space and time, bui their self- 
existence. His discussion is exceedingly profourd and — 
profitable ; though we confess our inability to keep step 
with him as far as to the unqualified assertion of self. 
existence as pertaining to those two realities. We do 
not see that his main argument is weakened even were 
our hasty criticism well founded. fle advances a novel 
theory of continued motion: the continuance is due in 
part to aerial and ethereal impulses upon, and vibra- 
tory action in, the moving body. Cognate with this 
is his theory of gravitation as due to impulses of the 
universal ethereal medium. In Chapter VI. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s well-known materialistic definition of Evolution 
is subjected to a criticism destructive of its philo- 
sophic congruity with his system, and of its self- 
coherence. Later, it is shown that his severe im- 
peachment of the Noumenal philosophy can be turned 
in many ways against the Phenomenal philosophy . 


‘An Hedmination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable as Ka- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer 
Benjamin F, Lacy.) 


By William M. Lacy, (Philadelphia: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Phenomenalism presents all the difficulties which are 
alleged against Realism, and more. The end of any 
philosophy is the establishment of congruity. Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy of the Unknowable leads to a mul- 
titude of riddles and perplexities—not so much myste- 
ries as incongruities; hence it is no philosophy. The 
discussion of the Unconditioned (Chapter VIII.) is notice- 
ably fine and powerful—setting forth that, whatever may 
be said of « conceivable Unconditioned, Mr. Spencer’s 
** Unconditioned ” does not éxist, or if existent is not 
conceivably to be recognized. These and many other 
strong assertions come as conclusions of logical processes 
so keen und thorough as to make the tracing of them 
at once a philosophical gymnastic and a mental pleasure. 
The criticism searches out both the thought and its 
terms, bringing to light in this so vaunted philosophy 
incongruity upon incongruity, and showing agnosticism 
to be nothing but an entanglement of fallacies presented 
with a wonderful semblance of system ; by all which is 
warranted the compliment given to this distinguished 
knower of the unknowable (p. 138): ‘‘ Mr. Spencer has 
‘the power of bestowing on error a force of expression 
which few men can give to the truth.” : 

This remarkable work, though too analytic and pro- 
found for the reader not in some degree versed in meta- 
physical studies, is singularly clear and direct in its style. 

The style, indeed, is perfectly adapted to the thought and 
to the object of the work. Asa treatise limited to a single 
department, this may be pronounced well-nigh faultless. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND.’ 

The strikingly eager, intelligent, and sensitive face of 
John Richard Green, which prefaces this volume, seems 
to disclose those marvelous qualities of exact knowledge, 
large sympathy, and noble literary faculty which are 
characteristic of all his historical work. A reading of 
the book will deepen the already deep and universal re- 
gret that a man so equipped and endowed should have 
passed away in the very prime of his power, and with 
such large resources still unexhausted. The loss to 
English historical literature is irreparable ; it will be long 
before agother will come with the same rare combination 
of acquirement and natural endowment. In the preface 
to this volume Mrs. Green tells the pathetic story cf its 
preparation. It is a book written under the shadow of 
death ; a book, therefore, which represents not only a 
noble intellectual quality, but a quality also of heriosm, 
persistence, and ideal devotion to work which must give 
itn double value to all who read it with intelligence. 
Overtaken by disease in the midst of his great work of 
portraying at length the whole historical development of 
the English people, Mr. Green did not surrender, 
us most men would have done, to the languor and 
discouragement of his situation, but betook himself 
with renewed and unquenchable ardor to his task. 
‘Under the heaviest suifering his work went on almost 
without interruption, and when his hand had ceased 
to be able to even so much as to hold a pen his brain 
was still busy with the story of the English race. He 
once said, half unconsciously : ‘‘ | know what men will 
say of me: He died learning.” A noble epitaph certain- 
ly, and one to be written as appropriately on the tomb 
of John Richard Green as of any other Englishman who 
ever worked with brain and pen, 

This volume amplifies and covers with greater full- 
ness the period of the Danish Conquest previously 
treated by Mr. Green in both his histories. It describes the 
England which the Conquerors from the Lowlands had 
made ; the character of their civilization, the nature of 
their political institutions, the habits and manners of 
their social life. Then it takes up the great story of the 
coming of the Danes ; of the long struggle against these 
piratical intruders ; of the final conquest and the reign 
of Cnut ; and finally the story of the Norman conquest. 
The characteristics of the previous volumes from the same 
hand appear in this last work of Mr. Green’s; there is 
the same breadth of historical®&nowledge and the same 
breadth of historical sympathy ; there is the same large 
and noble eloquence of style ; the same comprehension 
of popular movements and insight into popular life : 
qualities which combine to tell the story of popular de- 
velopment in England as it has never been told before. 
The book covers an obscure and difficult period of his- 
tory, but long before his illness Mr Green had gone 
through the whole territory of fact and fable with the 
utmost care, and the work of writing was perhaps the 
smallest part of the task which he had imposed upon 
himself. The narrative is not only full of literary in 
terest, but authoritative in its statement of fact, and 
full of that historical intuition which makes Mr. Green 
not only one of the most brilliant but one of the safest 
historians in our language. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

The second volume of the Memoirs of Thurlow Weed (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) completes the story of a life full of 
political vicissitudes and of public interest.——Struggles 
Upward, by Sarah J. Jones (Philadelphia: American Sun- 


The Conquest of Yngland, By John Richard Green, (New 
York ; Harper & Brothers.) : 


day School Union), is a story with a strong religious ten- 
dency.——Thomas Nelson & Sons (London and New York) 
have brought out the Lesser Parablesof Our Lord and Lessons 
of (race in the Language of Nature, by Dr. William: Arnot. 
Dr. Arnot’s style and spirit have been found so very helpful 
that any work from his hand is sure tuo find acceptance from 
a large number of readers. Self-Ejfort, by Joseph Jobhn- 
son, endeavors to teach in a series of interesting chapters 
the true method of attaining success in life.———Robert 
Carter & Brothers (New York) bring out a new volume by 
the uuthor of the ‘* Win and Wear’ series, entitled Fiuith 
Thurston’s Work and How She Did It. Information and lllus- 
tration, by Rev. G. 8. Bowes, is a volume of helps gathered 
from facts, figures, anecdotes, and beoks, for use in ser- 
mons, lectures, and addresses.——The Presbyterian Board 
of Education (Philadelphia) send us Mrs. J. Rideout’s Siz 
Years on the Border, a little volume made up of sketches of 
frontier life; Birdsand Their Ways, by Ella Rodinan Church, 
is a little book from a trained hand, of which we venture tu 
say before giving it careful examination that it will be found 
full of interesting and trustworthy material; Margaret F. 
Winslow’s Michal /llis’s Text is a story for girls, written in 
the attractive and fresh style which its writer has learned so 
well how to use. The Rev. Egbert O. Lawrence has pre- 
pared and C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse, N. Y.) has published 
a volume of Recreations in Ancient Fields, being a series of 
brief historical studies on many themes.——-The magazines 
of the week include the ** Catholic World,’ the ‘*‘ New Eng- 
|lander,’? the ‘“*Chureh Building Quarterly,” Blackwood’s 
‘‘Edinburgh Magazine,’’ the * British Quarterly Review,”’ 
and the ‘*‘ Phrenological Journal.’’——B. M. Croker’s novel, 
| Pretty Miss Neville; has been added to the Franklin Square 
Library. 
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Florida and Game Water Birds. By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt. (New York: Orange Judd & Co.) The trip to 
Flonda is ordinarily commonplace enough, but Mr. Roosevelt 
has achieved semething novel in his voyage thither from New 
York in the yacht *‘ Heartsease,’’ by the inside route, as he 
ternmis it, viz., by the Raritan and Delaware Canal to Dela- 
ware Bay, and thence availing himself of the numerous 
sounds and inlets of the Southern coast. A portion of the 
book is given up to the narrative of this voyage and the 
subsequent sport enjoyed on the inland waters of Florida. 
The remaining and larger part of the volume is devoted to 
a rambling description of game water birds, with their habits 
and characteristics, with which is mingled much gossip con- 
cerning hunters and the hunting grounds of our coasts. 
There is also a chapter on the comparative merits of muzzle- 
loaders and breech-loaders, and anu appendix of technical de- 
scriptions. The volume is neither narrative, manual, nor 
guide, but a sort of mixture of the three, written in an easy, 
good-natured style, and imbued with much of the sagacity, 
candor, and good fellowship which constitutes the charm of 
the truesportsman. It will be read with interest by lovers 
of outdoor sports. it is handsomeiy bound and printed, 
with several good illustrations, including a frontispiece 
portrait of the author. 

The Book of Enoch. By the Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 
(Andover: Warren F. Draper.) This is a translation from 
the Ethiopic, with a lengthy introduction and important 
notes. The work is carefully and thoroughly done. The 
Book of Enoch is ‘* one of the oldest specimens of apocalyp- 
tic literature, reflecting in its different parts the convictions, 
feelings, and longings of the people of God at different 
stages of their development, written in imitation of the 
spirit of the prophets, with religious purposes and spiritual 
objects : it can safely be said to be an invaluable aid to the 
understanding of the religious and moral atmosphere in 
which the Saviour lived.’’ Moved by this estimate, the 
author has worked with great fidelity. The early fathers of 
the church knew-of this work, and refer to it in their writ- 
ings, though they did not regard it as canonical. The whole 
story of the book is related in the introduction, which bears 
marks of careful scholarship. The translation is made into 
clear and expressive English. ‘There is a quaintness about 
the thoughts; the parables are peculiar, showing that they 
come from a remote period ; and every student will value 
more than ever the plain speaking of our Lord when he 
reads these early messages of the wise. 

In the line of cheap publications we do not remember any- 
thins superior to the new and complete edition of The 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poct Laureate (New York : 
Macmillan & Co.). This single volume, convenient in size, 
printed on an excellent quality of paper, from clear type, in 
doubie colamns, with a page that lies easily open in the: 
hand, is, in our judgment, a model of what a low-priced 
book should be ; at a dollar and a half it is cheap only in 
price. It is a pleasure to come upon a piece of book-making 
so thoroughly honest and so genuinely attractive at the same 
time, put upon the market at a price so low as to put it 
-within reach of people of the most moderate means. It is need- 
less to speak here of the noble quality of the poetry which 
this book contains. One could leave unread almost any 
modern book rather than this, so completely has the thought 
of the age passed through the heart and mind of Tennyson, 
and so wonderfully has he given it utterance. The book 
meets a real want in supplying in a single volume the @om- 
plete work of the Poet Laureate, with the exception of the 
dramas, ‘‘The Cup”? and Falcon,’ which have just 
been published in a small volume. 

Among the most charming of recent books we count Mr. 
Drake’s New England Legends (Boston: Roberts Brothers) ; 
a volume which contains the popular stories, traditions, and 
semi-historical legends attaching to old New England. It is 
one of the healthful signs of the times that there is such 
wide and growing interest in our early history, and such 
volumes as this contribute not a little to the stock of gen- 
eral information on these themes. New England is as rich 
in folk-lore and story as any section of the country ; much 


more so than most sections. Her history goes back to the 
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early epochs of colonial settlement, and to those Indian 
Wars Which brought out so many valiant men and were the 
occasion of so many striking events. Mr. Drake has very 
industriously collected his material from all quarters of 
New England, and bas presented it in a very interesting 
and picturesque style. Many of the stories which he tells 
have been told before in prose and verse, but they are now 
for the first time put toxether in such a form as to present 
something like a totality of the New England foik-lore wd 
legendary history. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


--LEE & SHEPAKD have prepared a new edition of Wendell 
Phillips’s speeches. 

—*My Mesicat Lire” is the title of an autobiographical 
volume by the Rey. HL. W. Haweiss. 

—MAacMILLAN & Co. have made a neat littl volume of 
Tennysor’s latest dramas, ** The Cup” and “ The Faleon.”’ 

--FowLern & WeLLs (New York) issue a little book by W. 
T. Alcott on ** Tea and Coffee and Their Effects on the Ha- 
man System.”’ 

—D. ArrLeTon & Co. have republished in painphlet form , 
from the Journal of Speculative Philosophy,’* Dr. W. T. 
Harris's ** Philosophy in Outline.”’ 

—THE *‘ AMERICAN HEBREW” has been enlarged’to sixteen 
pages, the increased space to be devoted to the literary de- 
partments of the paper, which have been strengthened. A 
new dress of type adds much to its appearence. 

-—-F. J. FURNIVALL, the English scholar who Shas done so 
much service on the early English texts without any 
financial reward, has been put on the Civil Service list; an 
act of the government which is received witb very general 
satisfaction. 

— ‘ANIMAL AUTOMATISM AND OTHER Essays,”’ by Professor 
Huxley, make up the last number of the Humboldt Library 
(J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, New York), which includes 
some of the most striking papers recently contributed to 
scientific literature. 

—THeE FOREIGN ECLECTIC MaGazine”’ (Philadelphia) 
has just made its appearance in the form of a monthly mag- 
azine of selections from current French and German liter- 
ature. It will commend itself to all readers of these two 
languages as furnishing a resume of the best contributions 
to both tongues. 

—Mr. James Pott, who is well known as the publisher of 
the best class of theological and religious works, has asso- 
ciated with himself ina new copartnership Mr. Edwin 8. 
Gorham and James Pott, Jr., the firm uameto be James 
Pott & Co. Although dealing largely in the literature of the 
Episcopal church, Mr. Pott has published works of universal 
value and interest, and bas made the entire religious public 
a constituency for his publications. 

—NOT VEKY LONG AGO, Says the ** Pall Mall Gazette,” a 
great book lover and an ardent colleetor pulled down a valu- 
able volume, and showed us, with an exclamation of dis- 
gust, the damage done to his black-lettered treasure by @ 
moth. it had literally eaten, in the most methodic manner 
possible, clean through every page. But moths are by no 
means the only enemy of the library .as is pointed out by a cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries.”” *‘ A singular instance,” 
he says, ‘“‘ot the havoe among books which may be made by 
the growth of tungus Was brought to my notice recently. 
An outer pipe becoming choked, the water it should have 
conveyed ran down the wall outside. When the presses and 
books near the wall were examined, the former were found 
to be strained and loosened, the latter covered with a coat- 
ing of brownish fungus, three or four inches thick, which 
fastened them to other books so attacked and to the shelves 
of the bookcases.’ 

—GEORGE H. ADAMs & Son (59 Beekman Street, New York) 
make an announcement which will be read with interest by 
the multitudes who are looking for good maps, but do not 
know where to find them except in high-priced atlases. 
These publishers will begin on the Ist of Muy the publiea- 
tion of a geographical and industrial monthly to be called 
‘* American Progress.’’ One of the characteristic features 
of the magazine will be the treatment in each issue of some 
single State or Territory with relerence to its geographical 
and industrial position, to be accompanied by a new map 
of such State or Territory, which will be engraved on copper 
and corrected up to the last date ; the purpose being to pre- 
sent a series of maps which will cover the latest changesin a 
country which outgrows all maps and geographies every two 
or three years. Dr. L. P. Brockett will act as editor. ‘‘ American 
Progress *’ will be issted in the form of a large quarto, care- 
fully printed, and svld at tour dollars a year, or fifty cents 
a single number. 

—GEORGE EGGLesron’s contribution to the March 
‘* Magazine of American History’’ concludes bis essays on 
Our Twenty-one Presidents,’’ the current chapter treatiny 
of **The Last Eleven.’’ Eleven portraits accompany tbe 
article ; eight are after rare engravings by H. Wright Smith, 


| the plates of which were lost in the Boston fire, and never 


before published ; President Arthur’s fine portrait is from a 
recent photograph. The Barony of Nazareth,’ a short 
and interesting paper by Davis Brodhead ; ** Rufus King 
and the Duel between Hamilton and Burr,’ by Dr. Charles 
R. King, grandson of Rufus King; Part LI. of the * Gris- 
wold Family of Connecticut,’ by Professor Edward E. 
Salisbury, maintaining its high standard of excellence, and 
growing more interesting as it deals with Griswolds who 
figured in public affairs; ‘* The Early Settlement of Long 
Island,’ a@ contribution from Edward Holland Nicoll; 
‘*Brisot de Warville, his Notes on America in 1788 °’—tbe 
subject of the frontispiece to the magazine ; Chapter VL. of 
the *‘ Private Intelligence Papers,’’ edited by Edward F. De 
Lancey ; ‘* Two Unpublished Letters of Washington ;’’ 
Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies, and Book Notices, com 
bine to make a notable number of this periodical. (30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 10. 


THE EVENING LAMP. 


WITH THE MAGAZINES. 


F we had not already taken a little jaunt into the 
country on Washivgton’s Birthday, where we caught 
sight and heard sound of many of the early forerunners 
of spring—the shy murmur of a brook far out of sight 
down in a hollow, now leafless, but suggestive of full 
tide of summer life ; the little white silken tufts of the 
pussy-willows showing out bravely against the grayish- 
green background of bark and stem and twig ; the scent 
of fresh earth, of forest growths, of damp moss; the 
sight of quiet little pools in the edge of the woods, into 
which the melting snow silently finds its way, and in 
and around whose margins the first tender blades of 
grass form a vivid green spot in the near landscape— 
even if it had not been for these cheerful heralds, we 
say, we would know that spring was at hand from the 
tokens of it which the magazines bring to our desks and 
offices, and to the imprisoning walls of our city homes. 
For, so to speak, the magazines have laid aside their 
ulsters, their fur caps and gloves. The full parapher- 
nalia of Christmas stories, New Year poems, and winter 
pictures is discarded till next season, along with the edi- 
tor’s heaviest winter ga: ments, and in their place a lighter 
equipment appears. Winter articles and winter poems 
still present themselves, to be sure, here and there, but 
so do short snow flurries and occasional snaps of cold 
weather occur at ever-widening intervals to warn us 
that the season which has wielded a strong and vigorous 
sway,.does not wane weakly, but asserts itself vigorously 
till the very last. These, to be sure, have been our own 
private editorial reflections, and not in any way the 
expression of the feeling of the pleasant little home 
circle to which we have been previously introduced, and 
which now had come to regard as a regular custom the 
setting apart of one evening in the week to the consider- 
ation of the current magazines of the month. Although, 
as we have said, the foregoing remarks on the approach 
of spring and summer were in no way connected with 
our family of readers, it is still safe to say that in the 
minds of each there was a faint, undefined suggestion 
of the near-at-hand season of mild breezes and clear 
skies—a mere thought of spring, which longing and 
fancy nourished almost to realization. It was some 
such fancy, perhaps, in the mind of the daughter that 
prompted her, when she was asked to begin the even- 
ing’s reading, to read the account of the Percé Rock in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Mr. Benjamin’s second 
paper ef ‘‘ The Cruise of the Alice May.” 

‘It is the more interesting,’ she said by way of pref- 
ace, ‘‘ because in this same number of the ‘Century,’ in 
Robert Grant's story of the ‘Average Man,’ he describes 
this same wonderful rock, and also Great Head at Bar 
Harbor. He makes his hero and heroine come to an un- 
derstanding while they are seated on one of the ledges 
of Great Head. You rememberit, don’t you, when we 
were there two years ago? Percé Rock must be even 
more impressive. Here is the account of it : 

**Percé Rock derives its name, as any one familiar with the 

French language would at once perceive, from the immense 
arch which pierces it near the eastern end. There was yet an- 
other arch thirty years ago; butit fell in during an earthquake, 
and left one side of it a separate rock. A columnar rock called the 
*Old Woman,’ off Cape Gaspé, was overthrown by the same con- 
vulsion. Before this event it was possible to reach the summit of 
Percé Rock, but at present it must be considered inaccessible. 
One or two daring fishermen have succeeded in performing the 
feat ; but several have been killed in the attempt, and totry to 
scale it is now forbidden. There is a legend that the rock is 
haunted by a spirit, who may be seen on stormy nights hovering 
overthe summit. Of thisI do not feel at liberty to speak with 
certainty, not having seen this water-wraith myself. Perhaps it 
was to counteract the unceasing influence of this mysterious 
being that an immense iron cross was erected on the point im- 
mediately adjoining the rock. But whatever the facts regard- 
ing its supernutural denizens, this can be affirmed with certainty 
—the summitis peopled by an innumerable and loquacious col- 
ony of sea-birds. Their clanging never ceases until dark, and 
may be heard for miles and miles, blending with the roar of the 
tirelesssurf. Percé Rock is about a furlong in length, and three 
hundred and twenty feet high. The abruptness of its shape 
makes it seem much more lofty. The rock is sublime in shadow 
—a dark and tremeudous bulk. But it is gloriously beautiful in 
the sunlight. The former conveys an effect of grandeur, the lat- 
ter brings out the variety and brilliance of the coloring. It 
abounds in ferruginous tints. Golden-yellow, copper-reds, 
ochres, leaden and roseate grays are either distinct or deliciously 
blended in a grand mosaic on this marvelous wall, where Nature 
has shown what she dares in the way ofcolor. On a elear after- 
noon, when the sky and sea are a deep, dreamy purple and 
azure, the beauty of Percé Rock baffles description. A foil or 
background to the picture is the isle of Bonaventure, a mile dis- 
tant. The aiternoon light bathes its bold outline with the most 
ethereal roseate grays, which affect the soul like the stra ns of 
tender song. The time is coming when Percé will be painted 
and sung and celebrated like the already famous resorts of the 
Old World.” 
As she finished reading she passed the magazine around 
the circle for an inspection of two pictures of the rock, 
one of which, an engraving after a drawing by Thomas 
Moran, was a most delicate and luminous little cut 
which excited the admiration of all. 

“Well, Sis, if you have finished, I have something 
here from my magazine,” said Jack, who was an ardent 
devotee of the bicycle, canoeing, tennis, and all outdoor 


sports. ‘‘‘ Outing and the Wheelman,’ I suppose I 


must add, has a capital article on Lawn-tennis, to say 
nothing of other features, and if the assembled company 
is willing tu have its mind improved, I will proceed to 
read some historical facts concerning the game of 
games. 


“The game of tennis, as everybody knows, or could know, is of 
very respectable antiquity. Its origin is lostin the mists of the 
Middle Ages, and even the early history of the variety now so 
popular under the name lawn-tennis is practically unknown. As 
far back as the days of Louis XIV. the game was played in the 
open air in France, and allusion has already been made to the 
English game of 1591. Medizval tennis, however, was for the 
most part played in courts built for the purpose, and surrounded 
by high walls. It required, like the modern game, two or four 
persons ; but, unlike the latter, admitted of more players. It has 
always been, in all its varying forms, a pastime in which both 
agility and skill were required, and depends as little upon chance 
as any game which can be mentioned. It was the favorite 
amusement of the nobility, and numerous monarchs are regarded 
as expert in it. About the end of the fifteenth century the 
French divided their game of tennis into the two varieties Longue 
Paume and Courte Paume, the latter being practically the lawn- 
tennis of to-day. The counting was almost identical with that 
at present in use, which differs from that introdueed by Captain 
Wingfield at the time of his revival of the game. The set con- 
sisted of the best eleven games, as it practically does now, and 
the points were fifteen, thirty, forty. and game,theterm ‘deuce’ 
being used as inmodern play. The court was, however, marked 
off into a complicated series of chasses, the different divisions 
being known as the grille, the tambour, and so on, and the count- 
ing was thereby rendered considerably involved. 

‘* Heavy stakes often depended upon the tennis matches of the 
‘knights and squires of high degree,’ in the olden time. On 
October 27, 1594, it is recorded that Hemry II., of France, lost 
four hundred gold écus at the game, while the minutes of various 
other wagers may be discovered by any one curious in these 
matters.” 

‘‘That’s good! Jack. Just remember what you have 
read, and when you play your next game of tennis with 
Miss Chester you can give your knowledge a bit of air- 
ing—quite as a matter of fact, you know, and as if you 
had known it all for ages.” 

‘‘Don’t be saucy, Marian,” here interrupted the 
mother, before Jack could reply ; ‘‘it is my turn to read 
now, and I have chosen the description of Abigail 
Adams in Mr. Higginson’s account in ‘ Harper’s’ of 
‘The Early American Presidents.’ My lady Adams 
must have been a very interesting woman, judging from 
this account : 


** Abizail Adams, the President’s wife, was undoubtedly the 
most conspicuous American woman of her day, whether by posi- 
tion or by character. When writing to her husband she often 
signed herself ‘Portia,’ in accordance with a stately and 
perhaps rather high-flown habit of the period, and she cer- 
tainly showed qualities which would have done honor to either 
the Roman or Shakespearian heroine of that name _ In her letters 
we see her thoroughly revealed. While the battle of Bunker 
Hill wasin progress she wrote that it was*dreadful but glort. 
ous ;’ and inthe depression of the battle of Long Island she 
said, ‘If all Americaisto be ruined and undone by a pack of 
cowards and knaves, I wish to know it,’ and added, ‘Don’t you 
know me better than to think me a coward ?’ When, first among 
American women, she represented her nation at the court of St. 
James, she met with equal pride the contemptuous demeanor of 
Queen Charlotte ; and when her husbard was chosen President, 
she wrote to him, ‘ My feelings are not those of pride or osten- 
tation upon the occasion ; they are solemnized by a sense of the 
obligations, the important truths and numerous duties, connected 
with it.’ When finally, after four years, he failed of re-election, 
she wrote to her son: ‘The consequence tv us is personally that 
we retire from publiclife. For myself and family I have few 
regrets. .. . If I did not rise with dignity, I can at least fall with 
ease.’ This was Abigail Adams. In person she was distin- 
guished and noble rather than beautiful, yet it is satisfact»ry to 
know that when she was first presented at the British court she 
wore a white lutestring, trimmed with white crape, festooned 
with licac ribbon and mock point-lace over a hoop of enormous 
extent, with a narrow train three yards long, looped up by a rib- 
bon. She wore treble lace ruffles, a dress cap with long lace lac. 
pets and two white plumes, these latest doubtless soaring straight 
into the air above her head in the extraordinary style familiar to 
us in Gillray’s caricatures of that period.” 


When she had finished reading, and there had been a 
short interval of general comment, the father adjusted 
his spectacles, took up the ‘‘ Manhat‘an,” and, remark- 
ing that ‘‘ We will now have some modern history of a 
wholly different sort,” gave out the subject of his selec- 
tion : 

“THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUDAN. 

** During the service of Gordon in the Soudan numerous cara- 
vans of slave traders with slaves were intercepted. It was the 
custom of these hunters to visit the interior of Africa, capture a 
village, and, leaving the old and infirm totake care of themselves, 


select the able-bodied men, women, and children, and pack them 


with ivory and ostrich-feathers. These, under the lash, were 
forced to carry their burdens hundreds of miles to where there 
was a market for all this plunder and people. Upon the capture 
of these hordes by the Egyptians, the ivory and feathers were 
sold for the benefit of the government, instead of giving it to 
these poor, miserable creatures who had packed it so many hun- 
dreds of miles. But they, too, were valuable, and were econom- 
ically disposed of. It was not convenient to restore them to 
their distant homes; so the next most available plan was to 
make soldiers out of them. They, with their women and chil- 
dren, were floated down the Nile. On arriving at Cairo, the men 
were at once put into the army for life. The women and chil- 
dren were carefully domiciled in the different harems, and thus 
they too became slaves for life. This procedure is the Eastern 
idea of philanthropy. The men seemed well pleased with get. 
ting on a uniform, and really they look like stalwart warriors. 
Having been inured to danger and exposure, they make the best 
soldiers in the Egyptian service.”’ 


The ‘‘ Atlantic” was now the only magazine which 
remained unrepresented, and, as on a previous occasion, 
the neighbor who had becomean acknowledged member 
of the reading circle produced the March ‘‘ Atlantic,” 


| and, with an odd little laugh of amuscment, said, as if 


| 


in apology, ‘‘ The last time we were together I read a 
paragraph from the ‘Atlantic’ on actors and acting, 
and, oddly enough, the article that most interested me in 
the present number is one on Henry Irving. Now, you 
may cast the blame, if there is to be any, on my vitiated 
taste, or on Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s editing of the 
‘Atlantic.’ I say it is the latter; for I strongly suspect 
that Edwin Booth’s recent settlement in Boston, and his 
friendship with the author of ‘ Marjorie Daw,’ are of more 
weight in connection with the apperrance of these ar- 
ticles than any of us fancy. At all events, they are in- 
teresting, and I will read what this writer, Mr. Henry 
A. Clapp, has to say of the famous English actor. The 
entire article is interesting, but it is hard to detach any 
portion, because it is so logical. Here is the end of it, 
however : 


**My conelusions, then, are these: that Mr. Irving's art would 
be much more effectual than it is if ‘to do’ were one half ‘as 
easy’ with himas his knowledge of ‘what were good to do’ is 
clear ; that if abundance, brilliancy, clearness and refinement of 
thought, artistic insight, definiteness of purpose, sincerity of 
feeling, and intensity of devotion were all that is needed ina 
player, he would be easily first among the actors of our time; 
that, since the highest end of acting is not to refresh and stimu- 
late the mind, to refine and gratify the taste, or to charm the 
fancy, but strongly to move the spirit and profoundly to stir the 
heart, his claim to a place among the greatest masters of his craft 
is not as yet made out. After all is said, I find there is a certain 
charm in his performance which has not been accounted for, 
which defies analysis, and refuses even to be described, but 
which is strangely potent upon the imagination of the spectator. 
That his existence in the dramatic profession, even as he is, with 
all his imperfections on his head, is an inestimable boon to the 
stage of England and America seems to me quite clear. inasmuch 
as it is impossible that his peculiar faults should find many imli- | 
tators. And, looking at Mr. Irving, the most advanced Fnglish 
student of the drama may find one obvious compensation for the 
absencs of a conservatory like that of Paris, and of a theater like 
the Frangais: for in the destruction of his mannerisms, which 
must have madea part of Mr. Irving’s pupilage, the artist him- 
self would surely have peri-hed, as the heroine of Hawthorne's 
most fanciful story died under the process of obliterating the 
birthmark from her cheek. To Mr. Irving’s 1iarvelous skill in 
setting and adorning his stage, and in guiding his supporting per- 
formers—a skill which seems to amount almost to genius—I can 
make only this brief allusion. Our publicare not likely to forget 
that they owe to him representations of Shakespeare which have 
done more to educate the community, and which hay given, on 
the whole, more complete satisfaction and refined pleasure, than 
any others which the American stage bas ever known.”’ 


‘* Listen,” said the mother, ‘‘ to what * Cassell’s Family 
Magazine’ has to say onthe education of children, espe- 
cially what it has to say on the proper education for the 
children of a poorman.” As there is no one subject in 
which we are more interested than this, mother had the 
ears and eyes of the circle as she read the dcbate on the 
question ‘*‘ Are we over-educating our children ?” 


* J. C. Stevens :—While disclaiming the thought that even the 
lowest of the lower class can receive injury from ‘a good, sound, 
liberal education,’ I maintain that what is afforded tn our public 
schools is not an education strictly of that sort, but goes beyond 
it, having regard to the general class of children who receive it. 
The standards up to the fourth are not beyond the attainment of 
a very regular attendant of the age of twelve, with ordinary 
capacity; but, in the first place, regular attendance is a great 
hardship, and In many cases an impossibility. In the second 
place, a fault in the compulsory system is starting from the point 
that all children are of equal capacity. It is, no doubt, difficult 
to deal with ; but one child of ten will pass the Fourth Standard, 
and be exempt from attending school; while another child, per- 
haps duller or more nervous, is never able to pass it in all three 
branches, and therefore has to continue at school up to fourteen, 
tr ough his parents may be in far greater need of his little help at 
an early age. 

*“*MarGaRET M. OsLER:—It seems to me rather that we have 
not even yet advanced far enough in the science of education ; 
that we are too easily satisfied by making our children pass cer- 
tain rule-of-thumb, mechanical examinations, instead of making 
it our aim to develop and draw out all their faculties, to make 
their minds receptive and alive to all that is best about them, 
not merely in schoo!, but out of it; not merely in their lessons, 
but in their lives. I believe that quite as large a percentage of 
passes could be obtained in the long run by a broad, free, gen- 
erous system as by a cramped, mechanical, conventional system, 
and that the children would by that means be more perfectly 
educated. As long as there is so much ignorance, poverty, dis” 
tress, crime in this our country we shall find it difficult to believe 
that our children are over-educated ; we must rather admit that, 
in spite of systems, examin#Mions, and inspections, we have still 
much left to do before we can even say that they are well 
educated. 

““W. WaL.er :—In the course of business I have had occasion 
to engage a number of boys fresh from elementary schools, who 
have, of course, passed the Sixth Standard. The teaching which 
should educate them for their respective positions in life is 
neglected, while a lot of useless information is crammed into 
their over-wrought brains. 


*DonaLp Henry, M. A.:—Sir, there cannot be over-education 
any more than there can be over-clearness of expression or over- 
excellence of eyesight. As the clearest expression and the 
healthiest eyesight are gifts to be prized and used, so also is the 
highest form of educatiun, and so is that education to be carried 
to its highest point. For, Sir, what is education? ltis emphatl- 
cally an enlargin It is the drawing of a man ora child out of 
himself—out of his narrowness and selfishness into the broad tide 
of universal 

**S. von 8S. :—As to the cost of our present system of education, 
it is easy to say, a few shillings or even a few pounds per head, 
but to me, a poor and heavily-taxed father, it is a serious matter 
pecuniarily, and rather aggravating to feel that I am somewhat 
crippled now, to be still further cnppled when trying to find em 
ay ee for my own children. by all means let our children 

taught to read, and write, and cipher well. If there be a 
Stephenson, a Faraday, or a Siemens among them, be sure he will 
come to the front—nothing will keep him back. But let us avoid 
the Latin, the science, which is, except in the case of those who 
are stud ying for the post of pupil-teacher, lost almost as soon 
as acquired, and whilst reducing the expense, increase the health, 
the physical strength of the future men and women of England. 
If the money must be spent, I would say, instead of dabbling in 
languages and sciences, let it be spent on the homes.”’ 


An emphatic nod from father, and the circle was 
broken without a word; all were busy thinking. 
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March 6 , 1884. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Baptist Theological Scminary at 
ae Morgan Park, twelve miles from 
Chicago, is becoming more celebrated 
from Professor W. R. Harper’s Hebrew 
Schools than from any or al] the work in 
the other departments. Not that the semi- 
nary is below the standard in any of 
these departments, but that it is exception- 
ally fortunate in the reputation which its 
young and enthusiastic Professor of He- 
brew is giving it. Professor Harper is 
not only a scholar, he is a ‘‘ born”’ teach- 
er. He has the rare faculty of exciting 
in others the love which he himself has 
for his favorite studies. At the same 
time his method of teaching is so simple 
and natural that almost before one is 
aware the difficulties of the language are 
mastered and its treasures made available 
for daily use. 


In addition to the duties of the class- | 


room, Professor Harper is now at the head 
of the American Institute of Hebrew, and 
with five competent assistants is teaching 
the Hebrew language to about seven hun- 
dred pupilk—‘‘ clergymen, farmers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, professors, machin- 
ists,” who live in all parts of the world. 
The school has been in existence three 
years, and its success has proved the wis- 
dom of its methods. A printed lesson pa- 
per, with a statement of the work required, 
is mailed to each pupil every week. A 
recitation paper is returned, which is care- 
fully corrected and remailed to the student. 
The method followed is the inductive, or 
the mastery first of the facts of the 
language, then of its principles. Four 
courses of instruction have been organized, 
and are now, or soon will be, in operation ; 
viz., an clementary and an intermediate 
course, a progressive and an advanced 
course. The elementary course is for be- 
ginners or those persons who, if they ever 
studied Hebrew, have no knowledge of it 
now. The work of this course is as follows: 
The thorough mastery of the Hebrew of 
the first four chapters of Genesis; the 
study of the most important principles of 
the language, in connection with these 
four chapters ; the mastery of these prin- 
ciples as systematized and arranged in 
the grammar; the memorizing of those 
Hebrew words which occur above two 
hundred times—in all about two hundred ; 
the critical translation and word-analysis 
of the fifth and sixth chapters of Genesis. 
The aim of the Intermediate course is: 
The critical study and translation of Gen- 
esis i.-xx.; the study of the most important 
principles of the grammar—the amount 
furnished in the Principal’s ‘‘ Elements 
of Hebrew ;” the inductive study of the 
most common principles of syntax, in 
connection with the subject-matter trans- 
lated ; the memorizing of the words which 
occur 50-200 times—in all about two hun- 
dred and fifty words; the memorizing of 
one or two verses of a familiar chapter 
each week. This course has been arranged 
in order to meet the wants of those who have 
grown ‘rusty” in Hebrew. The pro- 
gressive course is for those persons who 
have a fair knowledge of the language, 
but desire the help and stimulus of an 
organized course of study in the ‘further 
prosecution of their studies. The plan 
of this course embraces: The critical 
translation and study of Exodus i.—xxiv. ; 
the examination of questions of geog- 
raphy, archeology, exegesis, etc., which 
arise in the study of these chapters ; the 
study of the grammar in its details, Gese- 
nius and Green being used as text-books . 
the memorizing of the verbs which occur 
25-50 times, and of the nouns which occur 
50-100 times—in all about three hundred 
words. 

The subject-matter of the advanced 
course, which will begin in October of this 
year, will be the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which is especially interesting (1) on ac- 
count of the great variety of the contents 
of the book, including, as it does, histori- 
cal, legal, and poetical matter ; (2) on ac- 
count of the great importance of the 
book from the standpoint of higher criti-| 


cism. The entire book will be covered 
in the course, and it is safe to affirm that 
in connection with no other book, ex cept 
perhaps the Book of Genesis, do so many 
questions of a general nature present 
themselves. 

Special attention will be given to the 
subject of the Hebrew Tense, and with 
each lesson there will be taken up several 
word-studies. In the case of each word 
there will be considered (1) its various 
forms, (2) the question of its occurrence 
in different periods of the literature, (2) its 
etymological meaning in connection with 
other wirds containing the same organic 
root, (4) its derivatives, (5) its cognates in 
some of the other Semitic languages, (6) 
the various words by which it is translated 
in the most important ancient versions, (7) 
the most interesting synonyms, (8) the 
equivalent in classical literature, (9) its 
usage in the Old Testament. The prin- 
ciples of hermeneutics and the difficult 
subject of accents will also be studied. 

Each course consists of forty lessons, 
and at the rate of one a week, the whole 
would be completed in -a little more than 
three years. The charge for tuition is ten 
dollars a course. 

Just at present Professor Harper is giv- 
ing instruction to a small class made up 
of Chicago pastors. Those who are so 
fortunate as to belong to this class are re- 
ceiving great advantage from his in- 
structions, and are ready to testify to the 
wisdom of their teacher’s methods and his 
power to awaken enthusiasm in the study 
of Hebrew. There are now three summer 
schools of Hebrew ; one at Morgan Park, 
beginning July 1 and closing July 29 ; 
one at Chautauqua, of which the second 
annual session will open July 22 and 
close August 19; and one at Worcester, 
Mass. The Worcester School, or the 
Eastern Summer School, will be held in 
the Worcester Academy, which has ac- 
commodations for about one hundred 
persons. The school will continue from 
August 5 to September 2. 

The courses in these three schools will 
be adapted to the acquirements of the 
pupils, and if the experience at Chau- 
tauqua and Worcester is a repetition of 
that at Morgan Park, the four weeks 
devoted to the study of Hebrew during 
three summer months will be quite suf- 
ficient to accomplish all that the Corres- 
pondence School proposes to do in a year. 

But whatever may be the result of 
future work, it is a settled fact that under 
Professor Harper's instruction a real en_ 
thusiasm has been awakened in the study 
of Hebrew. Not only this, he is making 
it possible for ministers remote from 
large libraries, and deprived of the stimu- 
lating companionship of _ scholarly 
men, to acquire such a knowledge 
of the language in which the Bible 
was written as to be able to form 
an intelligent opinion concerning the posi- 
tions of the new criticism. No one who 
desires to read the Old Testament in the 
original need hestitate to join Profes- 
sor Harper’s class. What he promises 
to do has been done again and again, and 
in the hope of calling attention to his work 
we have devoted alarge part of our space 
this week to a description of it. 

Thursday evening the friends and pa- 
rishioners of the Rev. Dr. Lorimer sur- 
prised him and his wife with the gift of a 
costly casket containing five hundred dol- 
lars in gold and silver. The occasion was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his mar- 
riage. Dr. Lorimer declined the money, 
proposing that it be turned over to the 
sufferers from the floods. During his six 
years in Chicago he has saved two Bap- 
tist churches from extinction, receiving 
into their fellowship about eight hundred 
persons. 

Sunday afternoon the northwestern 
branch of the First Congregational Church 
will dedicate a neat and commodious 


chapel, largely paid for by the generous | w 


gifts of the mother church. The people 
on the ground, however, have contributed 
nobly, and, in the rapid growth of the 
city, will soon be able to care for them- 
selves. The Rev, Scott Sawyer is their 


ib 


pastor, and is doing a noble work. Dr. 


Goodwin will preach the dedicatory ser- 


mon. 
It is now definitely settled that the Rev. 
Arthur Ritchie, of High-Church, ritual- 


istic fame, will accept his call to New 
York, and that he will enter upon his 
work there about May 1. Contributions 
for the sufferers from the floods nave 
reached the sum of $20,000 through the 
Society of the Red Cross alone; and if 
the need continues, this sum will be con- 
siderably increased. It is somewhat dis- 
couraging to feel that similar appeals must 
necessarily made next year, and the 
next, and, so far as we can see, for many 
years tocome. Were it possible to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the disaster and 
suffering caused by these floods, it would 
be casy to secure thousands .of dollars 
where hundreds are_now given. 
CuicaGo, March 1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS 


For Fifty Cents. 


To bring these Sermons within the reach of all, 
we have issued, in answer to repeated requests, 
the First Volume of the Series. 12mo, 20 Sermons, 
380 pages, paper covers, 50 cents. 

Over 14,000 copies have been sold of the edi- 
tion in cloth, $1.%, and we think many will be 
glad to obtain the new edition at the reduced 
price. 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
For each morning and evening of a month. 
Printed in colors,with Forget-me-not borders. 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, blue edges, 25 co: nts. 

‘* The joy of loyal service to the King 
Shone through her days, and lit up other lives.’> 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A DAILY-TEXT BOOK OF DIVINE PROMISES. 

48mo, bound in blue and guld, blue edges, 25 
cents. 

48mo, bound in blue and gold, gilt edges, 40 
cents. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


389 West 23d St., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 


DRAKE’S 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 


For the first time the old Romantic Legends, Weird 
Chronicles, Popular Superstitions and Vulgar Er- 
rors of our ancestors are collected by an author- 
ity thoroughly competent. Quaint and spirited 
illustrations of the topics, costumes or manne 
lend a charm of their own, and make this a book of 
great interest and value toevery American, while to 
every New Englander, whether at home or located 
it isan heirloom absolutely indispensa- 

e. 


Sold only by subscription. Sample coptes mailed 
on receipt of price—$5 50, cloth ; U0, UL, 
morocco. Apply, for terms, to ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, TON, Mass. 


Church Music Again. 
The Rev. F. N. Peloubet, editor of the 


Sunday School Quarterly,’’ Lesson 
Helps,’’ etc., writing recently (Jan. 26, 1884,) 


to The Century Co. on another matter, closed 


his letter with the following paragraph, 
which he has kindly given us permission to 
use: 


OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 


For 1884 are unusually attractive, and 
we trust all will avail themselves 
of our offers: 
an 
POSTAGE 17 MARCUS WARD’S, 
PRANCG’S, HILDERSHEIMER & 
FALKNER, and cther fine Easter Cards. 
together with a handsome Fringed Card, or 
Ward's Folding Mizpah Card with verses 
Miss TLAVERGAL, 


No. 2- FOR 5 
POSTACE 10 large and fine cards from 


the above publishers, and one beautiful Satin 
Card, with gilt edges. 

FOR 
POSTACE a choice selection of 25 beautiful 
cards of MARCUS WARD’S, PRANC’S, 


etc., and one ‘elegant large Satin Card (very 
choice). 


No. 4~FOR 25 CENTS and 2 CTS. 


FOR POSTAGE 8 MARCUS 
WARD'S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and 
other beautiful Cards. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 
Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and other 


Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 35. 50 and 76 cents and 
$1 each, for Easter, Birthday, or Anniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different 
tastes and ages, as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY 
50 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANC’S, and 
other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $] and 

8 cents postage. Better assortment, $2 and 

10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no 

two alike, $3 and 20 cts. for postage and reg- 

istering. 

We refer by permission to Hcn. E. 8S. Tosey, 
Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the 
YoutTuH's COMPANION. 

H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

TO AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE or- 
dering $5.00, of the above packets, at one time, 


and sending 40 cents for postage and registering, ~ 


a $1.00 packet will be sent free, and as the small- 
in any of these sell read- 
ily for five or ten cents each, a handsome fit 
can be realized. : 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods 
of theday, PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always 
held an honorable piace. ‘Ihe saie of a QUARTER OF 
A MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth, and 
of the favor with which it is regarded, especially in 
a large nuinber of educational institutions, in which 
it has long been used. A practical, well graded, and 
thorough book ! 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
By H. C. andG. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A 
ood book, destined to be very popular. Contains 
tlements, 57 bright Reels, Jigs, ornpipes, etec., and 
22 popular Songs, such as “vl fi 
“Over the Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, 


‘* Rey. Dr. Robinson’s SPIRITUAL SONGs | ete. 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR and SPIRITUAL 
SONGS FOR SOCIAL WoRSHIP are very far 
in advance of all other books for the 
purpose, and I continually recommend 
them as such. I have examined many 
of the later books of the kinds, and so 
do not speak from any dense ignorance. 
Dr. Robinson has a genius for such 
work, and the results will go down the 
ages. I have used Dr. R.’s books for 
more than fifteen years in my church, 
and they are the comfort of our Sunday 
evenings at our White Mountain sum- 
mer resort for all at the hotel. They 
grow on us by use. 

‘* Yours very truly, F. N. PELOUBET.” 

Examination copies sent to pastors on re- 
quest without charge. 

THE CENTURY CoO., N.Y. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


NEW ANTHEMS by J. R. Thomas and F. G. Isley, 
25 cents each. Geo. Wm. Warren, 30 cents. 
PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND CHORUS, A. J. 
Holden, 30 cents. 
TE DEUMS . Waud and Danks. 
EUMSs, by Jos. Mosenthal and Geo. 
m. Warren, 25 cents each. 
MAGNIFICAT, 3 cents ; NUNC DIMITTUS, 15 cents. 
Warren. 
NE CAROLS by Dudley Buck, Mosenthal, and 
others, 5 cents each. 
_ GRACE COLLECTION OF CAROLS, 20 cents. 
Send for full List. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, 
For Cornet, For Flute, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 
Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief 
instructive course, and each with about one hun 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


For Piano, 
For Cab. Urgan, 


FOR EASTER. 


Early in the Morning.—a new 


and impressive Service, with appropriate Seript- 
ure selections. New Songs written exp y 
for this collection by Rev. R. Lowry. 16 pages. 


Price, 81.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


Biglow & Main’s 
Easter Annual, No. 8. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 


Price, 84.00 per 11.0; 5 cents by Mail, 
f Kas 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


or 
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MR. ARNOLD THE GUEST OF 
THE AUTHORS’ CLUB. 


An informal reception was given Thurs- 
day evening, February 28, at the Hotel 
Dam, in Fifteenth Street, to Matthew 
Arnold, by the Authors’ Club of this city. 
The hour named for the reception was 
half-past eight, but there were few arrivals 
until nine 6’clock, when the rooms were 
rapidly filled. Among those present were 
Professor E. L. Youmans, Roswell Smith, 
O. B. Bunce, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Carl Schurz, A.W. Drake, H. H. Boyesen, 
R. W. Gilder, R. U. Johnson, George C, 
Egeleston, J. V. Cheney, Charlton T 
Lewis, Noab Brooks, W. J. Stillman, Pro- 
fessor T. R. Lounsbury, the Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, Hamilton W. Mabie, Will- 
iam Carey, S. 8S. Conant, George S. Mer- 
riam, the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
E. L. Burlingame, Eliot McCormick, 
Jonas M. Libby, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Frederick Dielman, James Herbert Morse, 
Frank D. Millet, William Henry Forman, 
J. Brander Matthews, George Parsons 
Lathrop, C. G. Whiting, C. C. Buell, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, Bayard Tuckerman, Law- 
rence Hutton, Joseph Gilder, and H.C. 
Bunner. 

The reception took place in the dining- 
hall of the hote:, upon the south side of 
which stood a well filled table of refresh- 
ments. Upon a small table near the en- 
trance was arrayed a collection of por- 
traits of Keats aud members of his family. 
In the center was the life mask of the 
poet, an engraving of which recently ap- 
peared in ‘‘ The Century.” In the middle 
of the room, on a marble slab crowning a 
cluster of steam-heatiug pipes, was dis- 
played a set of the works in poetry and 
prose of Mr. Arnold, in nine volumes, pre- 
sented by Macmillan & Co. in commem- 


—_ 


great public to which we all speak has never 
quite comprehended what I am after, and, so far 
as it has comprehended it, it does not much like 


it. If it were not for the literary class having 
given me its support, the great public would 


ment if the literary class withdrew its support 
from me, the public would entirely cease to at- 
tend to me. Yes, gentlemen, it would cease to 
attend to me and it would give itself up to 
charmers such as the Rev. Joseph Cook. Now, 
to what do I owe this support --this generous 
support of the literary class’ I owe it, I believe, to 
their finding in me that which pleased Gil Blas 
in the road to Merida when he cried, “ Le Caur 
au métier.’ Put your heart into your business, 
I believe that I have /e cwur au métier, and that it 
is on that account the class has been favorable to 
me. We all know what has been said, with more 
or less truth, of the irritability, the envy, and the 


they recognize when a man pursues the profes- 
sion of literature with his Leart in his work, and 
takes it seriously, and with conscience, and that 
they feel a favor toward him in consequence. If 
they do not recognize it and do not feel a favor 
toward him in consequence, who will? [make no 
distinction between the literary class in England 
and that here. Here. as in England, I believe 


pursues 


decisions aud preferences upon him; journal- 


will always try to impose its decisions and im- 
pressions upon him. Unless, gentlemen, we our- 


Gentlemen, in thanking you cordially as I do, 
and in taking a grateful leave of you, and of | 
this country. from which I am about to sail al | 
most immediately, suffer me to leave with yon | 
these words, Le Caurau Metier. 

When Mr. Arnold had taken his seat | 
calls were made for Mr. Stedman, but that 
gentleman had previously left the hall to | 
meet another engagement. Mr. Lewis. 
responded, thanking Mr. Arnold for what 
he had said. 

An invitation was then given to all to 
partake of refreshments. The company | 
divided up into little knots, and introduc- | 
tions to the guests were continued without | 


oration of the reception. These are the 


first books that have come into possession | ly after eleven o'clock, and the party BaLance Net Assers, DECEMBER 31, 1883 


of the club. 

Mr. Arnold entered the room quietly 
and almost unnoticed {by the seventy-five 
or more gentlemen assembled and en- 


gaged in lively conversation with one 
another. 
REMARKS OF CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


After a few presentations had been 
made, those present were requested to be 
seated, when Charlton T. Lewis rose and 
said : 


By permission of the club 1 will address my- 
tion to the honored guest this evening in treir be- 
half. T am directed to act as spokesman—a posi- 
tion to which i have no claim except that of be- 
ing the most modest, and one who never made a 
jest, this being an association composed chiefly 
of very young men who hve their spurs to win, | 
and who have brought together a few friends 
this evening. It is a new institution founded to 
welcome you, the first guest that the clab has 
ever had the honor to receive. They have to- 
day been favored from the publishers witn a) 
complete set of your writings, which now consti- | 
tutes the library of the club. I do not think | 
that re- | 
mark, because we look up.-n those volumes as a 
worthy nucleus of that glorious collection of 
which we expect at no distant day to be the pro- 
prietors. 

It would be unbecoming, sir. to say to your 
face what we have suid tour many years among 
ourselyes. It is, however, with no bashfulness | 
of that kind that we are able, as a club, to say , 
that a part of the pride and honor we fee! in | 
welcoming you here this evening arises from the | 


recollections which we al! entertain of the ser- | 


vices to civilization wrought by your great 


formality. Mr. Arnold went away short-— 


broke up about midnight.—[New York | 
Tribune. | 


THE BROO 


KLYN BRIDGE. 


i 


It is a matter of general interest that 
at last a decision has been reached in 
the controversy between the trustees of 


of the Elevated Railroad. The elevated | Cost of State Bonds................... 


station will be moved, but not entirely, 
from the site it now occupies at City 
Hall. The approach to the Bridge will 
be carried across Chatham Street nearly 
to the Hall of Records. This will allow 


never have attended to me at all, and at this mo- 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


jealousy of the literary class; but I believe that 


that there is very much against any one who- 
iterature jeriously and Wilt COM | Net Assets, January 1, 1883.......................... $50,172,371 
science. Society will always try to impose its | Received in 1883— Se eer re 


ism, which is not quite the same as literature, | 


i 

selves take own Work seriously the case islost. | 


nsurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


"$58,042,594 75 


DISBURSED IN 18838. 


To PoLticy HoupEkrs: 


For claims by death and matured endowments. . . .&3,812,977 32 

Surplus returned to policy holders................ 1,189,696 54 
| Lapsed and surrendered policies........... ...... 779,177 93 


EXPENSES: 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 


Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other 


$6,427,018 46 

SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... $24,049,620 50 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........... cs 465,284 41 
Premium Notes on Policies in 2,849,266 50 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company...............cc..ceceseeeeeees sees 12,101,213 36 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the manager | Cost of United States Registered Bonds........0.0..........ceeccceceseeeeeees 99,125 00 
19,000 00 
Cost of City Bonds............ 1,762,873 69 


of the switching of four cars instead of 
two, and thus double the present capac- 
ity of the Bridge. There will be a con- 
nection between the elevated station and | 


the Bridge, so that descent to the street Interest due and accrued 


will not be necessary for passengers of 
the elevated road going to and from 
Brooklyn. 


Nothing is said at present about | Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums............... 


connecting the elevated road tracks and | 
the bridge tracks, so that one can go from 


and honored father. Our object to-night in large bodies move slowly, but the push | 


pression of those feelings and impressions which | eq) ially proverbial, and itisa principle of 


we know would be of value, arising in your. 
mind and suggested by this action. 


MR. ARNOLD S RESPONSE, 


$51,215,581 32 
ADD 
$1,029,792 71 
16,493. 54 


Rents accrued 


Market value of stocks and bonds over cost..................... 259,037 11 
Net premiums in course of collection—None.................... = 
5U,196 78 


$1,355,520 14 


Harlem to Coney Island ithout change | Gross $52,571,101 46 
of cars ; wet that sech a name 8% must | 4 mount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assum- 
be made in the near future there Is not a ing 4 per cent. interest... ........... oe eee $47,766,413 00 
Shadow of adoubt. A determined effort’ a qditional reserve by Company’ Standard, 3 per cent., on policies 
is being made to reduce the number of 20,980 00 
bridge trustees among persons ELI 740,431 99 
its present organization too cumbersome | $48,544,824 99 
for rapid movement. It is proverbial that | 
SURPLUs by Company’s $4,026,276 47 
addressing you is to obtain from you a direct ex-| and energy of the American citizen is| SuRPLUs by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent...............cccceeeee eens eens 4,064,256 47 
| by New York Standard, 46 per cent., . 7,000,000 
American politics that the majority rule. : , 
—Great havoc has been wrought in Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1883.......... pith dobeed tease . 8.9 per cent. 
Southern California by the breaking of a Policies in force December 31, 1883, 63.595, insuring.... ................. $155,483,509 00 


After some hesitation Mr. Arnold arose | 


to receive the cordial greeting of those 'dam on the Los Angelos River. The flood 


present. When the applause stopped he | 


said : 


which followed was the most disastrous 


-ever known in that region, telegraphic | 


GENTLEMEN : I have been received in thiscoun- | Communication and travel in all directions | 


iry with unbounded kindness. Mneh of that | 
kindness, though it has gratified me. has alsosur. 

prised me, J] was so little prepared forit. But 

for your kindness, gentlemen, and for the kind- 
ness of the Club of Authors. | feel better pre-. 
pared, on account of the kindness I have experi- 
enced from the literary class at home. Gentle- 
men, l owe everything to the literary class—to 
the class of writers. Herein thisclub of Authors 
and in the privacy of this family circle I will 
make a confession to you and reveal to you the 


insecurity of my position. 


being suspended in consequence. The | 
Southern Pacific Railroad is very much | 
damaged by the flood. 


- 


IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION,. 


Dr. R. StupHALTER, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
**T have used it in dyspepsia, nervous pros- 
tration, and in night sweats, with very good 
results.”’ 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island and New Jersey, 


1 Wall Street, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK OITY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PRISON REFORM. 


One of the most interesting topics dis- 
cussed in New York during the past weck 
has been the subject of prisoners and 
prison reform. On Saturday, February 
26, a meeting was held in Grace Hall, 
in East Fouricenth Street, and in Steinway 
Hall, under the auspices of the Prison 
Association of New York, for the pur- 
pose of considering the relation of the 
_ehurches to the criminal classes. At the 
afternoon session in Grace Hall ministers 
alone were present. The Rev. Dr. Prime, 
of the New York ‘‘ Observer,” presided. 
There were representatives from nearly all 
the principal towns throughout the State. 
The Rev. William F. Round, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Association, explained 
the work of the Association. He made 
some startling announcements to those who 
are ignorant of, or have given very little 
thought to, the criminal classes or prisons 
of the State. He said that while Sing 
Sing prison was overcrowded, the new 
prison at Clinton, N. Y., built at the cost 
of $300,000, has never yet had a convict 
imprisoned in it, and that this state of 
things existed simply to make a good 
financial showing of our present prison 
system. A resolution was offered by the 
Rev. J. B. Morse, who recommended that 
the churches in the State set aside onc 
Sunday in the year for the consider- 
ation of the relation of Christian peo- 
ple to the reformation of criminals; 
the resolution was adopted. The Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, after giving some in- 
teresting statistics, said, ‘‘ We make prog. 
ress in civilization justin proportion as we 
diminish the criminal class. The State 
jails are breediug-places of vice. The 
inefiicacy of our present system as re- 
formatory is proved by the fact that sixty- 
five per cent. of the prisoners at the 
present time are in jail the second or 
third time.”” Assistant Bishop Potter said 
that our prisons are simple kindergartens 
in, which men are trained in the arts and 
vices of chronic criminality. At the 
evening meeting, held in Steinway 
Hall, Bishop Littlejohn presided. He 
thought that the first duty of the church 
was to remove the indifference of the 
public mind on the subject of the refor- 
mation of criminals; this done, the sub- 
ject would reccive that attention from the 
general public which would force the 
authorities to listen to what the public had 
to say and be guided by public sentiment. 

The prison wardens and members of the 
Boards of Charities assembled at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in answer to a call issued 
by the National Prison Reform Associa- 
tion, on February 26, to discuss mat- 
ters connected with prison management. 
Wardens were present from the State 
prisons of nearly every State, and from 
many of the State penilentiaries. The 
morning session was held with closed 
doors. At the afternoon session the first 
subject discussed was prison clothing. 
Mr. Brush, of Sing Sing, advocated the 
theory that striped clothing was absolutely 
necessary for prisoners, that they should 
wear something to distinguish them from 
citizens. This view was most energetically 
combated by Superintendent Brockway, 
of the Elmira Reformatory, who said that 
he did not believe in any clothing that 
was a badge of degradation. Bishop 
Searles, of Auburn, New York, believed 
that the change from citizen’s dress to 
stripes was a serious blow to the manhood 
of the prisoner, and did him incalculable 
injury. The next subject discussed was 
whether grading was desirable, and 
whether classification should depend upon 
age or upon criminal record. Mr. Brock- 
way thought that the graded system was 
highly desirable, and that the classifica- 
tion should not be based upon age or 
criminal record, but character. Warden 
Brush, of Sing Siug, advocates the use of 
penitentiarics for minor criminais and State 
prisons for old, incorrigible convicts. He 
advocated the grading of prisoners from 
the House of Refuge up, and that this 
grading should be done in the courts, 
the Governor having power to transfer | fal 


where a transfer seemed best for the 
moral development of the prisoner, and 
that the future of the prisoner should 
be considered in making the classification. 
The entire separation of the prisoners from 
each other was advocated. The County 
Jail was severely condemned by several 
of the speakers. At the afternoon session 
‘‘ Indefinite Sentences ” received the atten- 
tion of the delegates. It was urged that 
some means be devised to select authori- 
ties to decide on each prisoner’s fitness for 
release, irrespective of the original length 
of the sentence imposed. In reply to a 
question to what extent the present par- 
doning power should be exercised under 
the Indefinite Sentence plan, Dr. Smith, 
of Clinton, N. Y., replied that it should 
never be exercised ; the Warden and man- 
agers of the prison, who were brought 
in contact with the prisoners, were the 
only ones to exercise the power. Mr. 
Burchard, another of the speakers, said 
that a man might be released upon parole 
if he: had satisfied the appointed authori- 
ties. It was readily admitted by all that so 
long as the wardens were appointed by 
political influence it would be impossible 
to have such a system universal in our 
prisons. On Thursday this conference 
was continued. The subjects discussed 
were Prison Labor, the Public Account 
System, the Contract System, and the 
Piece Price System. All admitted that 
the contract system must go. Labor 
Unions had demanded it, and at their de- 
mand the politician would say, ‘‘Go it 
must.” The Rev. Dr. Byers said, per- 
sonally he was opposed to the labor con- 
tract system, not because of its labor com- 
petition aspect, but because it interfered 
with the success of reformatory discipline 
by importing into prisons a third party, 
the contractor. He would recommend 
the piece price system. Mr. William D. 
Patterson advocated the State Account 
System as affording most scope for re 
formatory influence, but said this would 
involve a great expense and bea fearful 
addition to the responsibility of the 
officials. Mr. Patterson further said that 
the piece price system, as he understood 
it, was the contract system under another 
name; in one the contractor buys the 
goods by the piece, in the other he buys 
the labor; in either the goods are on thie 
market and compete with free labor, and 
this is equally true of the State Ac- 
count System; the warden disposes of 
the goods, and to do so he must throw the 
goods upon the market, and that the ob- 
jection that the contract system competes 
with free labor applies equally well to the 
other two systems. Mr. Brockway advo- 
cated the piece price system. As an agent 
of reformation he thought the piece price 
system a great advance. He did not be. 
lieve that the labor party objected to 
honest competition, neither did he think 
they wished prisoners to live in idleness ; 
all they demanded was fair competition. 
At the morning session on Friday the sub- 
ject discussed was ‘‘Special Privileges 
and Recreations.” Many of the wardens 
present gave an account of how the holi- 
days were spent in the prisons under their 
management. Major McClaughry,of Joliet, 
Ill., said that he charged visitors fifty cents 


admission to the prison, and that this 
money gave a revenue for the support of 
a prison library ; from this source he had 
a revenue of a ut $1,400 a year. Prison 
schools received a degree of attention; a 
course vf English history, writing, araw- 
ing, art classes, and geometrical. rawing 
was allowed in Sing Sing State Prison. 
The discha convicts was 
taken up b Taylor, of Hartford, 
who sai @ man’s desire to 
reform is his willingness or eagerness to go 
to work to earn his own living. A warm 
appeal was made for the energetic agita- 
hen of the prison reform cause. 


A FORTUNE IN CATTLE RAISING. 


THE NEW. AND COLORADO 

. controlling over 
NO of the grazing lands in 
racdo, is desirous 


Colo 
the co-operation of investors to increase their herd tv 
ed alread 


FINANCIAL. 


The prominent question for the week 
is that which the Treasury Department at 
Washington has informally propounded 
to the Manager of the Bank Clearing 
House of this City, ‘‘ Whether that insti- 
tution is prepared to receive silver certifi- 
cates of the Government in place of gold 
certificates in settlement of balances.” The 
importance which this question carries 
with it depends on whether the Govern- 
ment intends offering such certificates to 
the banks in payment. The question im- 
plies such an intention, and if the silver 
coinage Dili should continue a law for 
another year, there would scarcely be a 
doubt that our currency will be dragged 
down to a silver basis. The first step to 
such a result would be taken in the man- 
ner indicated above, by the Government. 
At present and since 1879, when the country 
resumed specie payments, these balances 
at the Clearing House are and have 
been settled in gold, the banks insisting on 
their right of option between the two met- 
als. The importance of such a course as 
the one mentioned—that of compelling 
the banks to accept silver—is readily ap- 
preciated when we realize that such com- 
pulsion on behalf of the Government 
would eventually force the banks to a like 
course toward their depositors. Theonly 
remedy for this condition of things is a re- 
peal of the law requiring the coinage of 
$24,000,000 of standard silver dollars ev- 
ery year. The point has been reached 
when the accumulation of silver in the 
government balances cannot be continued 
without depleting gold to such an extent 
as to involvean enforced silver circulation. 
Such an enforcement would be the signal 
for every one to hoard gold, and it matters 
not that we have, as Director Burchard 
tells us, $600,000,000 gold coin and bullion 
in the country, the inferior currency will, 
if enforced, at once make merchandise of 
the superior; gold will be quoted at a 
p-emium the next day after the Govern. 
ment takes such a step. The country will 
await anxiously, and not without appre. 
hension, for the only remedy practical in 
thiscase. Congress will soon be petitioned 
from every center of trade and commerce 
in the country to do what common sense 
and a rudimentary knowledge of financial 
science ought to teach it to do without a 
popular uprising—that is, repeal the mis- 
chievous Silver Currency law. We vent- 
ure to say that when the voice of the busi- 
ness interests of the country is heard ii 
will be heeded ; but it is a sac. comment 
on the intelligence of the National Legislat- 
ure that it is not up to the level of the com- 
mon sense and intelligence of the people. 
and that it is so utterly oblivious to the 
breakers ahead involved in the continued 
coinage of silver dollars. _That Wall 
Street has taken alarm at such negligence 
and ignorance on the part of Congress is 
not strange; unless the remedy comes 
speedily we may be sure that Wall Street 
has only taken the initiative, and that 
every branch of trade, manufacturing, and 
industry will feel powerfully the shock 
that must come with the inevitable con- 
sequences of a silver basis for our cur 
rency in the place of a gold one. So fa 
as our financial relations with Europe are 
concerned, we are beginning to feel the 
influence of this silver question in the 
shipment of our gold abroad; the two 
million dollars already gone this week 
will be followed by more each week, and 
the worst of it is that the Government and 
the banks are entirely helpless to remedy 
the effect of all this folly until Congress 
acts. 

The stock market has declined some- 
what from the advance of last month, but 
is, nevertheless, comparatively steady. 
Fortunately prices of good securities are 
so low that almost any depressing influ- 
ence will scarcely produce further shrink- 
age, and while such a contingency as we 


‘| have named would have the effect to par- 


alyze the markets at first, the ultimate ef. 


; ards | fect woukl be one of abrormal inflation 


ifor|and speculation. The list of mort gage 
bonds which we regard as safe are al! those 


covering the old eastern Trunk lines, such 
as N Y. Central, Lake Shore, Penn. Rail- 
way, Del. Lack. & Western, N. J. Central, 
Del. & Iludson, Canada Soutiern, and 
the first mortgages of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. with others that might be 
named. Then, beyond Chicago, we should 
name those covering the great railways 
from Chicago, as Chicazo & Northwest- 
ern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, Chi- 
cago, Mil. & St. Paul, ills. Central, the old 
issues of the Wabash system, and with 
these named the bonds of the roads leased 
by these. Going further West, we should 
include the issues of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco road, of the Iron Mountain, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Union and Central 
Pacitic roads, the Rock Island, the first 
mortgage of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
of the Texas & Pacitic, and of the Interna- 
tional & Gt. Northern. There are many 
more that we could name, but space will 
not permit, and we shall have to increase 
the list another time. The Bank State- 
ment for the week is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. ...... $ 85,200 
Specie, decremse........ ....... 1,018,000 
Legal tenders. decrease......... 450,500 
Deposits, decrease............... 1,628,500 
Reserve, decrease............... 1,061,375 
Moncy rulesat 1 1-2 to 2 percent. The 


surplus reserve, by the above statement, is 
left at about 418,000,000. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS. 


Having money to invest, or United 
States Called Bonds past due or falling 
due, or who are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s. we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 

We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 


Accounts of banks, corporations, and 
individuals received, subject to check at 
sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (uncalled) or other 
approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for Price bist and Circular 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewing Machine. 
IN ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER. 
Meet a*d Durable Work 

UALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


AND. DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Broadway, N.Y. 
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wa rincipal editor of the new “ Imperial Diction- ticalars, without sample egg, free on application. 
mails, or an incomplete address a more recently, in this country, Editor of $90,583 47 | ©. COOK, Adams street, Chioage 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 29, No. 10. 


THE 
PuBLisHer’s 


New York, THURSDAY, Marcu 6, 1884. 


It is welt known w the ceil 
readers of The Christian Union 
that our earnest desire isto keep 
our advertising columns free 
from doubtful advertisements or 
any that have a fraudulent ap- 
pearance, but that, notwithstand- 
ing our most rigid supervision 
sometimes an advertisement 
which iooks innocent on its face, 
will get into our columns, and 
cause complaints from numerous 
subscribers, We wish to say that 
whenever any one. seeing an ad- 
vertisement in thi. paper, and 
answering it. does not receive 
what they consider an equivalent 
for the money invested, or receives 
no returns whatever, they will 
greatly oblige us by giving us in- 
formation to that effect. We de- 
sire our subsc: ibers to have the 
utmost conjsidence in our adver- 
tising columns, and wish them 
to patronize the advertisements 
which appear there. In many 
cases complaints have been made 


scribers will hetp to make the 
paper pay those who doadvertise, 
so we can increase our patronage 


Alden’s 
Manifold 
Cyclopedia. 


THis will be recognized as the most im- 
portant literary announcement I have ever made 
All previous undertakings, successes, and failures 
have been preparation for this. Tar MANIFOLD CYcLo. 
PEDIA will be the most comprehensive single work of 
reference ever undertaken in the English language. 
It will include : 


AN ENCLISH DICTIONARY, 


based upon the new *‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 


recently published in England. The “ Imperial "is 
very much larger than either Webster's or Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary ; and, being 
more recent in its compilation, its editors had, of 

course, the benefit of all that scholarship had gained 
by either Webster or Worcester. It will be thor- 

oughly revised and enlarged (rather than abridged) 
by its former chief editor. 


SIX OTHER LANGUACES. 
It will also include a concise dictionary of 


the six other principal literary languages of the 
world—GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 


SPANISH. 
A CYCLOPEDIA. 
Its cyclopedia features will be based upon 


** Chambers’s Encyclopedia,”’ but will be very much 
more comprehensive, covering more thoro rugby 
than any other single work heretofore publish 
departments of human knowledge usually compre- 
hended in a Cyclopedia or Library of Universal 
Knowledge. 


OVER 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It will be fully illustrated, including more 


than 53000 wood-cuts and aeeene tions, and such 
numerous maps as will constitute a complete atlas 
of the world, ancient and modern, sac and po- 


litical. 
ONE ALPHABET. 
The entire contents of THE MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPED1A will be inclided in one alphabetical ar- 
rangement, thus giving the utmost facility for refer- 


ence. 
EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


cheaper edition, proably $15 for the set. 
SPECIMEN PAGES 


with more detailed will be 
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F. V. HUDSON, 


Sec’y. 


WASHING» BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


roth Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 


BARBOUR’S 


BURN TRE 


oT H 
DETACHABLE ND. 
WALNUT HANDLE. 


99 
IN USE AND 
BEST CHEAP. 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TO ASET. 
HARDWAR TRADE: 


)ELAST le THU 


ot hers, 


red ngs an g 
certain. Itiseasy,durable and cheap. Scntb mail. Ciz 
culars{ree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Cl 
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BREAKIN G. 
Sunday-sohook 


for 60 post 
Book o 
Braidin 


and directions for Sens, all 


f 100 De fnew ror Em. 
25 cts. 
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Seedtewerk. 
instructor in Kensington, Ar: 
sene and all other branches «©: 
Embroidery, Knitting Tattiv 


among the best class of adver- 
tisers. 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAIL. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 178A. (In One Pound Boxes.) 1883. Co., N.Y. 
P. vw. Box 12:27. 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 
> Soule Photograph Company, have built up in ut This Out youll mall 
| the last few years a very extensive business INo Waste. AGOLDEN BOX OF GOeDs 
i in supplying photographic reproductions, No and Useful ut will brine ‘you In MOR RE MG One teCertalety. 
mounted and unmounted, of European scen- Occupation Young,178Green 
| fe ery and ancient and modern works of art, SALAD ' r Send tothe YALE 
including paintings, statuary, frescoes, draw- ASSURED, CRAZY PATCHWORK 
ings, etchings, etc. In fact, there are very Rich, of for Patch rk, 6 packages 
ollar utifu sfor wo peckagn 
few productions in the domain of art which Ai if Renbreidery Silk, colors a package, packages @1 
list. The writer had occasion to procure fJious and the must \ CHURCH EQUIPMENT 
some photographs of Seymour Haydn’s etch for ail k nis jot 
ings, and found them exceedingly satisfac- CAG spools (200_y 
tory, as the photograph reprodaces the lines | Brown, Sed amd Lace The Great 
of the etching with remarkable exactness. lever x Threads f for hand and machine Church 
Ey Those who have an incomplete list of Euro- g. R. DURKEE & €0., sale by Fancy and Dry Goeds Dealers through FRINK’S Patent Reflectors sive 
of pean views, selected in the course of travel, NEW YORK out the 
{4 can fill out their list to any extent at this THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, tera and Be gee 
place, and will find the photographs equal in 134 Charch Street, New York. tise of 
a quality to the ones purchased abroad, and at U N M O U NTE D | ; cirenlarandestimate. ral diseoun 
catalogue, from which any one can order PHOTO GRAP H | 517 and 519 Market Street, Gan Francisco. 
tt photographs desired with the greatest facil-|or Ancient and Modern Works of Art } ; CHURCH F U RNITURE. 
ity. Parties known to the publishers can HEADQUARTERS 
“ have unmounted goods sent on approval. _ catalogue of over 5,000 subjects. Mention this FOR DICTIONARY Pulpits, Communion Tables, eel 
= 4 We strongly advise any one who is interested |? Send for Hand- Book, free, ta 
"SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
in making a collection of this character to $33 Washi HOLDERS J.& LAMB, 
send for a catalogue, which will show the Oarmwine St. 
method and scope of the work. Revolving Book- 
Cases, Book Resta, Sty- BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
WANTS. lographic Pens, Lap Se lis of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 


AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs 


TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schoots, Colleges 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent ee 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage... All 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary, 


7 East 14th St., near Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Gospel Hymns for sale.—Our church society 
has some 85 copies Gospel Hymns, Nos. 1 and 2 
bound in one volume, in good order, which we 
offer for sale at the low price of 20c. per copy 
‘boxed and delivered to Express Co. or to freight 
depot in this city. Address B. H. Leonard, Treas- 


ist Univ. Society, Auburn,!N. Y. 


Tablets, and other office 


ehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
ARRAN 


1% [Cards of not more than ten lines (agate masure and library supplies, rT ED, Catalogue sent Free. 
Colds, Hoarseness, and other affections of | wit be inserted in this column free of charge FRENCH & CHOATE VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti. O. 
» the Throat and Lungs prevail. Madame Za- | subscribers. The full name and address of the 
hel doc Forter’s Curative Balsam is a valuable | vertiser must accompany each “ want.” ds STATIONERS RB. GEISSLER. 127 377, Gunton Pia Place, West Eightb 
me remedy. No family should be without a bot-| ‘7 others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 | 4 Bond Street 
tle in the house. It is only 25 cents, and will | per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) _, New York Church Furniture. 5. Banners. : 
be found worth as many dollars for the cure 
of the above complaints. It is for sale by all _MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Dru eath leaves her quite aloné desiresahomeinaj| 
family either in the city or country, where she | Perfect, Bed. Clocks, etc, ete, and 
| can assist as a daughter would do. Address 
Home, P. O. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. MoSHANE & Co., 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


known to the bile 


NITURE.’ Send 


Menvely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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| TRUSS the Haliin the cu 
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plication ; also catalogue of standard books oo 
mn > at lower prices than ever before known. Not u 
si re sold by dealers—prices too low. Books sent for ex- “ o © 
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| 681 Washington Street, & Mass. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


March 6, 1884. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mme. Christine Nilsson was a guest 
one evening last week at one of the Presi- 
dential State dinners, and was taken out 
by Senator Hampton. | 

—According to its new directory, the 
city of Philadelphia can enroll a vote of 


They are not all black smiths either. 


three thousand Smiths—if necessary. 


—John Guy Vassar has presented $10, - | 


000 for the benefit of the cabinets of phys-— 


ical and chemical apparatus in the Vassar 


Brothers’ laboratory at Vassar College. 


—Snow - drifts, twenty-four feet deep, | 


impassable roads, blockaded trains, in- 
tehse cold, and furious winds were the pro 
gramme for the annual spring opening in 
the Mohawk Valley and Central New 
York last week. 


—During the progress of a matin¢e 


the Royal Theater, Montreal, last week, 
a false alarm of fire was sounded anda 


panic ensued, in which several women and 


children were trampled upon and badly 
bruised. Order was finally restored and 
the play went on. 

—Thoroas Cornell, of Kingston, N. Y., 
has offered to contribute $1,000 toward 


the erection of a monument to the mem-. 


ory of the lamented Lieutenant Chipp, of 


the ‘* Jeannette” expedition, and Congress | 
will be urged to make an appropriation for. 


the same purpose. 
—Ata meeting of the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College held last week at Concord, 


N. H., it was voted to erect a library 


building in connection with the institu- 
tion at a cost of $50,000. Funds for the 
immediate construction of a chapel at 
Hanover were obtained the same day 
from E. Ashton Rollins, of Philadelphia. » 

—Henry Irving’s comment on Niagara 
Falls, which he beheld for the first time 
last week, was somewhat different from 
tha’ of another Englishman who visited 
this country a year or more ago, and found 
it unutterably crude and vulgar. Mr. Irv- 
ing and his entire company visited the 
Falls last week, and the great actor said 
afterward : ‘‘I was simply astounded and 
overawed by their majesty and grandeur.” 

—Mrs. Mary Brown, the widow of John 
Brown, of Harper's Ferry, died in San 
Francisco, Cal., on Friday, February 29. 
She was the second wife of the famous 
slave champion, by whom she had thir- 
teen children, four of whom are living. 
Since February 1, 1481, she has been living 
on a ranch in Santa Clara County, Cal., 
with her two daughters, a son-in-law, and 
four grandchildren. She was nearly sev- 
enty-eight years old. 

—An entire family of tive persons lost 
their lives at a fire in this city on Thurs- 
day morning of last week. The fire itself 
wus not an extensive one, and did not 
burn below the second story of the house 
in which the doomed family lived, but 
the mother was killed by jumping from 
the window into the street, while the 
father and children were smothered by 
the smoke in endeavoring to find their 
way from the room. } 

—Western travelers will remember the 
miles of snow-sheds along that part of the 
Central Pacific Railroad which runs 


through the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 


und will have recalled to their minds the 
great depth of the snow-falls there which 
makes the building of these snow-sheds 
necessary. Last week a thousand feet of 
these sheds was crushed in by the weight 
of the snow at Emigrant Gap, and a West- 
bound freight train was wrecked by rush- 
ing into the fallen sheds. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


To get an honest medical opinion in your case, 
if you are suffering from any chronic disease, as 
Consumption, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism 
etc., from Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street. Philadelphia, who are making wonderful 
cures with & new treatment for chronic diseases. 
Ww to them and givea clear statement of 
your case. They will answer promptly as to 
our chances of relief under their new Vitalizing 
atment. I¢ cost you nothing, as no charge 
is made for consultation. If, however, you do not 
wish to consult them at present, — a 
card asking for their pamphlet, in which you will 
get a history of the discovery, nature, and action 


of their new remedy, and a large record of cases 
treuted successfully. Fone these cases you 
find some exactly ling your own. 


may 


A Safeguard. 

The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds aud Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest muladies of the thront 
und lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hind, as 2 household remedy, a bottle of 
AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
wud Works so sure a cure inull affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
school, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne ¢xpectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-lLnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lll., Who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years or 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
a of so great valueas AYER’S CHERRY . 

"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
threat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anvthing else in relieving even the most 


serious bronchial and pul yal 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


{s not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-«d:ay 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
tirst offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and hus 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is « 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all drugvists. 


Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
‘surface indications” of what is beneath, 
are the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions with 
which people are annoyed in spring an! 
earlysummer, The effete matter accumu. 
lated during the winter months, now 
makes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it from the system. 
While it remains, it is a poison that fester 
in the blood and may develop into Scrof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
with a feeling of enervation, languor, and 
weariness—often lightly spoken of as *‘only 
spring fever.” These are evidences tha! 

xuture is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vitul 
forces. To regain health, Nature must be 
aided by a thorough blood-purifving med- 
icine; and nothing else is so effective us 


Ayer's Sarsaparila, 


which is sufficiently powerful to expel 
from the system eyen the taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula. | 

The medical profession indorse AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by it come from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts and ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, “the only preparation that does 
real, lasting good.” 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 


Easter Cards 


rom le. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, frae, 
Davin © Coox, 46 Adams St , Chicago. 


yan Advertisement wilt 

onfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
ddvertiaement in The Christian Union, 


(CHILDS? 


SEA 


Pea, Bifss™ Abundancée.— 90 pods counted on a le plant. Very productive, 15 to 13 inches hic. 
Pea, Bliss’: 25 cents per packet; § packets, §$1.co. 
perpetual bearer, yielding . tk: i- 
ety, 18 to 24 in. high. Peas, i 1-2 inches in per pkt.; 
Pea, Bliss’ American Wonder.—The best and earlicst variety grown. Very dwarf, excelient flavor. 20 
Shas packet; 40 cents per pint ; 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 

. B.-These three eties will give the entire m until frost. Require no brushing. 
American Champion Water-melon._— The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 
than any othersort. 25 cts. per pkt.; 5 pkts. $1.00. Caulifiower, Sea Foam. —The best early variety ; sure t 
head. so cents per packet. Rhubarb, Early Paragon.—A new English variety. The earliest and mos! 

roductive. Never runs to seed. Roots only for sale, 75 cts. each, post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfection.— 

he choicest strain yet produced. Our Gardeners’ Hand-Book, ior 1824, contains a beautifully colored pl..te of this 
magnificent variety. s§0 cents per packet of soseeds. Carnation, Shakesperean. —-The énest ever introduced. 
Continue in flower the whole season. 50 cents per packet. Plants, 50 cents each. $4.;0 for the set of 9 varieties. 
il arden Seeds, mixture of too varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of rroun'. | 
25 cts. per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. For other Novelties, see Bliss’ Dilustrated | 
Novelty List, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables. Fiuiss, 
Cereals, Plants, etc. Mailed /ree. 
ty! Bliss’ Hand k for Farm and Garden. Pages, qo IIlustrations. 
Beautiful colored plate. Uttells WHAT, WHEN, and HOW to plint, ani is invalmable 
to all interested in gardening orfarding. ITailed for Cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New- Yor. 


The Cooley Creamers. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SILVER 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of 
, Process and Product. 
AMONG THEM 
the GOLD MEDAL at | 
Palace of Industry, |_| Palace of Industry. 


Paris, France, 1879. , Paris, France, 1883. 
after weeks of competitive tests with the leading 
Milk Settling Apparatus of the WORLD. 


In Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies & Factories. 


They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. 


The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


Because it makes the most butter from a given amount of cream. Because 
no other Churn works so easy. Because it makes the best grained butter. Be- 


. 


~ 


MEDAL 
the GOLD MEDAL at ene, 
om 


CABINET STYLE. 


ELEVATOR STYLE. 


cause it is the easiest cleaned It has no floats or paddles inside. Also the 
SUREKA BUTTER WORKER, the NESBIT BUTTE NT- 
R, and a full line of Butter Making Utensils for Dairies and Factories. SEND . 


FOR [LLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


N THE BLADDER. [IT DEISSOLVES BOTH THE PHOSPHATIC AND _ 

URIC ACID SEDIMENT. 

The case of Mr. --——, stated by Dr. G. Halstead Boyland, Professor of Sur 
me Yery, Baltimore Medical College, tate Surgeon Fiench Army, Decorated, ete., ete, 
“The case of Mr.— , Who arrived at the Springs June 2!st, 1883, affords un- 
- doubted evidence that Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, is a Solvent for Uri- 
3 vary Deposit commonly called Stone in the Bladder. About a year previous he 
A. 5 was operated upon for stone, the operation affording but partial and temporary 
= TRADE MARK Pa. relief. Upon arrival at the Springs he was passing sinall quantities of a Urinary 
Deposit of Une phate of Ammonia and Magnesia Variety. For the relief of present suffering he 
was making frequent and free use of opiates. He wus _ upon the water of Spring No. 2,-—from six to 
eight jan ey a day. a few weeks the Solvent Propertivs of the Water were evident in the diminished 
consistency of the Deposit, the increased quantity discharged, and by its change from Concrete Lumps to 
Fine Sand, which he discharged to the amount of four ounces. The quantity, however, diminished, until, 
after a stay of eight we ks at the Springs, he has returned home with the Deposit dissolved and washed out 
of the system, tahnde Deiathesis, Fons et Vriygo Moribi, altered.” 


We | 
> Irp FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 
THIS WATER A POSITIVE AND THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF t 

STONE I 48 


Case of Dr. B. J. Weistling, Middletown, Pa. ; stated by himself. 


““ Experience in its use in Stone of the Bladder in my own person enables me to attest the efficacy of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water tn this painful malady. After having been long subjected to sufferings, the intensity 
of which cannot be described, I have, under the influence of this water, passed an ounce of Caleuli (Uric 
Acid), some of which weighed as much as four grains, affording tnexpressible relief and leaving me in a 
condition of comparative egse and comfort. 

_ “On one occasion | passed thirty-five Caleudé in forty-eight hours. The appearance of this Caleulus 
Nuclet indicates unmistakably, I think, that they were all conponent particles of one large Calculus, de 
stroyed by the action of the water, by means of solution and disintegration. At my advanced period of life 
(1 am seventy-seven years and six months of age), and in my feebie general health, a surgical operation was 
not to be thought of, and the water seems to have accomp!ished all that such an operation, if successful 
could have done.” 

This water in cases of 1 Dozen 4 Giallon Bottles, $5.00 per ease at the Springs. 


Springs pamphlet sent to any address. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS, 

P. SCHERER & Co., No. 1) Barclay St. 

CASWELL, HAZARD & Fifth Ave., cor. 24tb St. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

THE D..iGEE & CONARD cc 7 receive free, a costly x ofr 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING goods which will help all, of 

* either sex, to more money right 

away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolu sure. 
At once address TRvuE & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


Wa. H. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 170 Willlam St. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton St. 


And Diseas~s of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be takenathome WNotase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


DEL PRESS. 


M0 
tay Price, complete with Type, & 
$5 to $10 and up. Prints Cards, Ciz- 
-- culars, Labels, T eve 
for Business, Schools, Churches, &c. 
It is very durable and rapid, (a4 = 
simple that any boy can work it 
earn hundreds of dollars a year. 
12.000 sold. Send 2 cont, stamp for 
wit 


establishment mak 


A 
most esta 
ts suitable for imm 


or Our NEW CUID a comple'e 
Pa, foral Card an other work on a 
ress. J. W. haday 
IMPROVED. | 721 Chestant St. 


HOME WORK. 


pie have become rich working 
orus. We offer a business easy to 
paying large sums of money 
ip profits © Every one willing to 
workcangetrich Men. womenand 
prem boys and girls, are making for 


nes No capital required We ved 
will THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 1¢ il. 
Fou need hot be array from ny rt Work, Brass Hammerin:, 
ainting, mbroidery, Carving, elling. for i, 
V. Re POWIS, 89 Randolph ,Chicago,I. EYTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTIL 


LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working desig: 
supplement& Questions promptly answered in pepe 
and given without charge, Establish 
The art giving colored snpplementa, a 
year ; siX and three months subscriptions received. Send 
any one ean cure himself quickly and painlessly. For testimo- | Se.in — for sample copy and catalogue of illlustrated 
ge ae eminent medical men.£c.,address | special handbooks on all branches of Art Work 


[MORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 


0 ; | Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 


160 Falion New York Ch. ' tMepaper. WM» WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau $b, 
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